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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE ATOM BOMB 


R days and weeks after the 
dropping of the first atomic 
bomb on Japan, there was a land- 
slide of comment, scientific, pseudo- 
scientific and fantastic, opinions, 


explanations, rejoicings, and even 
of thanksgiving to God. Some- 
where in the enormous mass of 
matter dislodged, as it were, by 
the bomb, there may 
have been a moral 
judgment, apart 
from the Pope’s. If 
so, I confess I did 
not find it though I searched dili- 
gently. What I hoped to discover 
was an expression of the conviction 
in my own mind that we, the people 
of the United States of America and 
perhaps with us the people of Brit- 
ain, have struck the most powerful 


What, 
No Moral 
Principle? 


blow ever delivered against Chris-) 


tian civilization and the moral law, 
I would call it a crime were it not 
that the word “crime” implies sin 
and sin requires consciousness of 
guilt. Even more deplorable than 
the act itself is the fact that those 
who prepared the bombing, those 
who carried it out, and the whole 


nation—or two nations — which 
welcomed the news of it, seem to 
have had neither doubt nor scruple 
about its morality. It is pathetic 
and tragic to the last degree that 
whole peoples whose civilization is 
called Christian, that is to say 
whose beliefs and 
traditions, moral 
and religious, are 
presumably founded 
on the Gospel, had to all appear- 
ances no doubt that what was done 
was permissible and laudable. | 
It has been quite obvious since 
August 5th, dies magna et amara 
valde, a great and bitter day, that 
few if any commentators have 
wished to stand in the path of the 
landslide of approbation. I have no 
desire to be a martyr, sacrificed to 
public opinion; I do not delude my- 
self with the fancy that my opinion 
is of even infinitesimal importance. 
But simply to relieve the pres- 
sure upon my conscience, I here 
and now declare that I think the 
use of the atomic bomb, in the cir- 
cumstances, was atrocious and 
abominable; and that civilized peo- 


No Idea 
of Evil 
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ples should reprobate and anathe- 
matize the horrible deed. It may 
turn out that in this opinion I shall 
be all alone: I write 
too early to know. I 
may also be wholly 
mistaken. But let 
this opinion be re- 
corded: the action 
taken by the United States Govern- 
ment was in defiance of every senti- 
ment and every conviction upon 
which our civilization is based. 


The 
Negation 
of Our 
Civilization 


OME time ago in this magazine 

(May, 1944, and August, 1944), 
we carried a discussion of the mo- 
rality of indiscriminate or “satu- 
ration” bombing, the kind that is 
done for the primary purpose of 
destroying civilian morale without 
regard to what is known to the theo- 
logians as Moderamen inculpatae 
tutelae. It would require a disser- 
tation to explain that principle ade- 
(quately, but it may be expressed 
twith sufficient accuracy in two sen- 


bate in The Clergy Review (Lon- 
don, December, 1940, and Febru. 
ary, 1941). 

Suffice it now to say, without re. 
peating the argument, that I see no 
reason to make a distinction in 
favor of an atomic bomb over any 
other kind of bomb. Rather the 
contrary. The more destructive 
the instrument the more grievous 
the crime. Nor will it do to say 
that the population of Hiroshima 
was warned by bulletins dropped 
from planes in advance. It is 
absurd to think — and as a mat- 
ter of fact no honest person would 
say he thinks—that 350,000 peo- 
ple can vacate a city. And when 
a bomb, as we have seen in the dia- 
grams, destroys all 
life within acircum- Let There 
ference of 200 miles Be No 
or more, it would be Hypocrisy 
adding insult to in- 
jury to say that the inhabitants of 
that city should have got out of the 
way. Let us not combine cruelty 
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with hypocrisy, and attempt to jus- 
r with a lie. 


jtences. First: it is morally permis- 
sible to bomb objects of military 
‘importance, railroads, bridges, mu- 
nitions dumps, factories producing 
,instruments of war, even if in do- 
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ing was a violation of interna- 





ing so, one unintentionally kills in- 
nocent persons. Second: it is not 
morally permissible to bomb inno- 
reat people directly and purposely. 

Readers of that discussion may 
remember that it centered about a 
pamphlet — say rather a brochure 
of some size—by Vera Brittain, 
Massacre by Bombing, published 
here in March, 1944 (first printed 
in England in 1940 under the title 
Seed of Chaos). Also it may be 
recalled that my own opinion, 
formed many years ago from the 
study of Catholic moral theology, 
was—at least so I think—supported 
by both contestants in a learned de- 


tional law, and in particular of 
Article 22 of the Hague Convention. 
One American apologist retorted— 
as if it made any difference—that 
Japan had not signed the Hague 
Convention! We signed it, and that 
suffices. 

Furthermore the point in ques- 
tion is not the Hague Convention, 
but the universal and everlasting 
moral law. And here we come upon 
the essential evil. 

The American peo- Specious 
ple have for some Arguments 
years past been in- 

\doctrinated with the heresy that 
{there is no such thing as a univer- 
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sal, everlasting moral law. Profes- 
sors of ethics (whose ideas slowly 
seep down into the popular mind) 
say there is no Absolute, that is to 
say, no God; and that if there were, 
we have no means of knowing His 
mind, or even if He is a person and 
has a mind; that there is no such 
thing as Natural Law; that laws are 
temporary and arbitrary, made up, 
so to speak, as we go along; that the 
law which served our ancestors may 
be obsolete in our days; that morals 
are only mores, customs which come 
and go; that in consequence an ac- 
tion held immoral (as for example 
President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill held obliteration 
bombing immoral in 1939), may 
become moral by 1945; and vice 
versa; that it is irrelevant there- 
fore to quote ourselves of yes- 
terday as a guide or a norm to 


purselves of today; that to be spe- 
[cific, the atomic bomb might have 


been considered an immoral in- 


jstrument before it was invented, 


but that once invented and used, 
it becomes ethically good; that i 
would be diabolical if used by ou 


if we discover it and employ it first. 
Evidently this is ethical anarchy. 
But it is the ethics 
No Verities, of the ordinary man 
No Principles in the street and of 
the usual professsor 
in the university. If that kind of 
“ethics” prevails, our Christian civi- 
lization will dissolve in a gas like 
the bodies of the 100,000 or 300,000 
victims of the first atomic bombing. 
Nothing remains but nihilism. 


_ es of physics at the 
Sorbonne in Paris is said to 
have predicted the atomic bomb 


fifteen or twenty years ago, but to 
have warned the nations not to use 
it. Its destructive action, he said, 
might not stop but continue in every 
direction and to any distance. Cities, 
he declared, might crumble and dis- 
solve into a gas. Of that professor’s 
view I am, of course no judge. I 
know little of physics and less of 
chemistry. But I can see in his dire 
warning a symbol and a metaphor. 
It may be that the 
annihilating force of 
the bomb released 
over Hiroshima will 
be repeated over all Japan, and in 
the next war over all the earth. 
Likewise the annihilating force not 
of a bomb but of an ethical theory 
may be released in every country 
and over the entire globe. The re- 
sults in both cases will be similar. 
It will be horrible to destroy a coun- 
try or a world, but vastly more hor- 
ible if we annihilate a civilization. 
No discussion of this question 
however incomplete can neglect the 
argument that the atomic bombs 
were used to bring about a quicker 
surrender of the Japs and thereby 
in the end to save lives. The plea is 
specious but unethical. The end 
does not justify the means. It is 
not permissible toto evil that good 
may come. If obliteration bombing 
is evil—and such alone is the ques- 
tion—it cannot be made good by 
the supposition or even the cer- 
tainty that it will in the long run 
be more merciful than a surely 
legitimate way of making war. 


The End 
of All 


HAVE said above—or rather have 
supposed—that the use of the 
atomic bomb was approved by the 
people at large. It is gratifying to 
know, however, that they did not 
accept the news with jubilation. On 
August 8th, three days after the 
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news broke, Phelps Adams in the 
New York Sun said: 

“For forty-eight hours now, the 
new bomb has been virtually the 
only topic of conversation and dis- 
eussion in Washington. For two 
days, it has been an unusual thing 
to see a smile among the throngs 
that crowd the streets. The entire 
city is pervaded by a kind of sense 
of oppression and among many per- 
sons there is a sense of fear that 
forces some to admit—a little 
shamefacedly—that they would be 
happier if this $2,000,000,000 gam- 
ble had failed and if the knowledge 
humanity had just gained in thé 
laboratory could somehow be bun- 
dled up in a sack and lost in the 
river like an unwanted kitten.” 

Perhaps after all the people are 
wiser than their leaders. The pro- 
fessors and the philosophers for- 
bid them to believe that the moral 
law is universal and everlasting. 
But that “sense of oppression” and 
that “shamefacedness” are an indi- 
cation that the law of God is writ- 
ten in the fleshly tablets of the heart 
of man. May it never be erased. 


atin, 
> 





FAREWELL TO THE REPUBLIC? 


HERE has been a tremendous 
to-do about the dismissal of the 
Conservatives and the election of 
the Leftist-Liberals in England. But 
compared with what has happened 
here the British upheaval is insig- 
nificant. Over there 
a prime minister and 
a party were thrown 
into the discard. In 
the United States of 
America we have re- 
jected if not repudiated one or more 
of the primary principles upon 
which the Republic was founded. 


The Charter 
Supersedes 
the 
Constitution 
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I do not say point blank that the 
Republic has ceased to be. I am 
still offering stout resistance to the 
temptation presented by a Roose- 
veltian, who said when his candi- 
date was elected for the third time, 
“You may as well admit that the 
American Republic as you and | 
knew it, is gone.” Speaking thus | 
hope I shall not be accused of striy- 
ing to be dramatic. The situation is 
too serious for histrionics or heroics. 
With conviction and with studied 
moderation I repeat: the character 
of the American Republic has been 
radically modified. 

In these days of loose writing 
and “double talk,” the word “Re- 
public” has come to represent any- 
thing and therefore nothing. The 
“R” in U.S.S.R. stands for “Re- 
public,” though the 
U.S.S.R., as the late 
President Roosevelt 
said, is “as absolute 
a dictatorship as any 
that ever existed.” A better au- 
thority, the disillusioned Socialist 
Arthur Koestler, in The Yogi and 
the Cpmmissar, calls it “a State- 
Capitalistic Totalitarian Autocracy.” 
If that kind of state is a Republic, 
Ivan the Terrible was a George 
Washington, and Genghis Khan an 
Abraham Lincoln. The Negrin gov- 
ernment, which invited the Bolshe- 
viki from Moscow and unleashed 
in Spain an orgy of murder, rape, 
sacrilege, called itself a “Republic.” 
Tito’s puppet government in Jugo- 
slavia, a replica in little of Red 
Russia, is called a “Republic.” 
Everything is a “Republic.” So it 
may be better to drop names and 
words and come to historical facts. 


But What 
Isa 
Republic? 


: pee primary purpose of the 
American pioneers was to cut 
loose from Europe. They fled not 
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only religious persecution but the 
diplomatic intrigues, the political 
and military alliances and the in- 
cessant wars of the old world. They 
were determined to “leave all that 
behind.” Realizing after three gen- 
erations of experience that even the 
most tenuous bond with the “mother 
country” involved them in all her 
dubious political and military enter- 
prises, they rebelled and, as Lincoln 
was to say four-score years later, 
they “brought. forth on this con- 
tinent a new nation.” It was to be 
really new, not a portion of Europe 
transplanted. The Declaration of 
Independence from England was a 
Declaration of Severance from all 
the old world. It was 
good-bye and good 
riddance. The pa- 
triots taught their 
children to be not Englishmen, or 
Irishmen, or Swedes, or Netherland- 
ers, nor any kind of hyphenates, but 
simply Americans. They retained 
no bond with the old world except 
the bond of culture and sympathy 
and humanity. Political, diplomatic, 
military bonds were no more. The 
“snare is broken” they said, “and 
we are free.” Free from monarchy; 
free from tyranny; free from diplo- 
matic entanglements; free from the 
inveterate European tradition of 
war. I 

If the modern epithet “isolation- 
ist” had been invented in their day 
and flung at them they would have 
welcomed it. If they had known 
modern slang, they would have re- 
torted, “You said it!” and “You can 
say that again.” If some perfervid 
orator had warned them as we have 
recently been warned not to “secede 
from the human race,” they would 
have recognized the expression for 
what it is, a wicked distortion of 
their resolve to be independent. The 


A Complete 
Break 
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truth was that the human race had 
so little chance in the old world 
that they planned to give it a fresh 
start on a new continent. 

Europeans called them—amongst 
other things — “yokels,” but the 
cracker-barrel philosophers of New 
England, the hard-headed Dutch of 
Nieuw Amsterdam and Pennsyl- 
vania, the fiercely in- 
dependent Virgin- 
ians and the much- 
persecuted Catholics 
of Maryland were not fools enough 
to believe that all the wars of Eng- 
land were holy crusades. They were 
not such suckers for propaganda as 
our contemporary “wise-guys.” So 
they came to see that the wars of 
the Spanish or of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, and the Seven Years’ War 
were none of their business. One 
can imagine their reaction if they 
had been invited to fight for free- 
dom and democracy side by side 
with a brutal and tyrannical dic- 
tatorship. 

Also they noticed that “our noble 
allies” of one war become “our in- 
human enemies” in the next. That 
kind of thing “goes over big” now- 
adays, but our forebears refused to 
fall for it. Being fed up with wars 
and alliances, they decided to cut 
loose and go it alone. “If that be 
isolationism” Patrick Henry might 
have said, “make the most of it.” 


Not So 
Stupid 


UT now we have changed all that. 
We repudiate the Revolution. 

It was launched and carried on— 
we are told—by street-boys, loafers, 
jailbirds, gangsters, thugs and the 
general riffraff. Respectable citizens 
of the Oliver Wiswell type fled from 
the American barbarians back to 
civilized Europe. This Tory view, 
strangely enough, has been appro- 
priated and propagated by “liber- 
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als,” leftists, Communists and other 
self-styled champions of the under- 
dog. In this matter they lag behind 
their mentor, the 
U.S.S.R. In Moscow 
the proletariat has 
once again been in- 
doctrinated with the 
idea that some at 
least of the Czars were good fellows, 
that the heroes of the bourgeois age 
may be acclaimed again, and that 
even the old time saints are to be 
venerated. But our American Mus- 
covites are slow on the pick up. 
The new strategy has caught them 
napping. Give them time and they 
will be proving that George Wash- 
ington was, after all, not a Fascist, 
that Jefferson and Karl Marx had 
the same ideology, and that the Con- 
stitution is a Communist manifesto. 

Just now, however, it is the vogue 
to say that the American Revolution 
was criminal, that the colonials 
were narrow, bigoted, selfish, anti- 
social and bourgeois. They were 
for America first, and what could 
be more heinous than that a man 
should love his own country above 
all others? 


Disrepu- 
table 
Revolu- 
tionists 


O, after 169 years, the Great 
American experiment is kapoot, 
finished, done for. Its documentary 
embodiment, the Federal Consti- 
tution is superseded. Casablanca, 
Teheran, Moscow, Yalta, Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, San Fran- 
cisco have brought 
to a close what was 
commenced at Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia on that remote day 
which we used to call “The Glori- 
ous Fourth.” Our independence of 
England, of Europe, of the rest of 
the world is over. Sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish, we are 
committed to the fate of a Triple 


Finis 
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Alliance, the most curious hybrid 
ever known, composed of a Repub- 
lic, an Empire and a Eurasian Dic- 
tatorship. Sic transit Gloria Rei 
Publicae Americanae. 


HUS far generalities. Let us 

come to specific examples. When 
Mussolini (Oh, what a fall was 
there my countrymen!) walked in- 
to unarmed Albania, and swooped 
down from the skies upon the grass 
huts of Ethiopia, we sympathized 
with the victims, but it wasn’t our 
job to rescue them. For that there 
was a League. In the League were 
fifty-four nations. If they couldn’t 
or wouldn’t handle that simple situ- 
ation, why should we? Again: when 
Japan using the hoary device of 
agents provocateurs created an “in- 
cident” on the Marco Polo bridge 
and invaded Manchuria, we wrote to 
Britain, “How about it”? Britain be- 
ing apathetic, we also shrugged our 
shoulders. We had not sworn, as 
Britain had, to guarantee the soil of 
China against external aggression. 
When Hitler pushed 
on to the Rhine we 
had no mandate to 
drive him back. 
When Tito took over Jugoslavia we 
didn’t demand to inspect his creden- 
tials. As recently as July 31st of 
this year, when “one of Tito’s staff,” 
as the newspapers phrased it, that 
is to say when Tito backed by 
Stalin, accused British officers of 
having worked against the Parti- 
sans in the early days of their con- 
flict with the Axis, we said, “So 
what”? When the Lebanese com- 
plained that France was violating 
their independence, we sat tight. 
When Arabs were murdering Jews 
and Jews murdering Arabs on the 
Joppa road and in Tel Aviv, we 
said “That’s Britain’s headache.” 


Why 
Intrude? 
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When Russia demanded all of Ru- 
mania’s oil and petroleum products 
but later reduced the levy to 340 
million dollars worth of oil, wheat, 
corn and other goods per annum, 
we may have lifted a quizzical eye- 
brow and asked “Can Rumania pay 
it”? But we didn’t send over a 
group of assayers and accountants 
and referees to look into the case. 
When Sumner Welles the other day, 
in a bit of controversy with Dorothy 
Thompson reminded us that Poin- 
caré in the 1920’s “repeatedly made 
reparation demands which Ger- 
many could not possibly fulfill, in 
the belief that he could bring about 
the imposition of punitive sanc- 
tions which would place France in 
control of increasingly wide areas 
of German territory,” we “ho- 
hummed,” and remarked, “The 
same old game,” but we didn’t issue 
an injunction commanding Poin- 
caré to “cease and desist.” When 
Chamberlain told 
Hitler he could have 
Czecho - Slovakia if 
he would promise 
“on his word and 
honor” that he wouldn’t go any fur- 
ther, we didn’t quote Talleyrand, 
“It’s a crime and what’s worse, a 
blunder.” Who were we that we 
should presume to teach a Prime 
Minister diplomacy and an English 
gentleman ethics? When Pierre 
Laval, on trial for treason, declared 
that he had signed a secret military 
alliance with Mussolini in 1936 we 
merely exclaimed, “Shade of Wood- 
row Wilson! Secret treaties secret- 
ly arrived at!” 


Mind 
Your Own 
Business 


Bur now those carefree days are 
gone. Henceforth and forever, 
or at least as long as we last, we are 
in all these quarrels, conflicts and 
potential wars up to our eyes, per- 
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haps over our heads. If any one 
had told us ten years ago that the 
day would come when we should be 
called upon to police the world, and 
had explained the true meaning of 
that euphemism, we would have 
said, “Man, you’re crazy.” But now, 
crazy or not crazy, we are going to 
police the world; that is to say we 
have contracted to send a contin- 
gent of our army, navy, and air 
force at any time to any spot on the 
globe where a disturbance arises 
which might develop into a war. 
We have become “trouble shooters” 
for the universe. To 
ask, “How could we 
escape it,” is not to 
the point. To ask 
what I would do is 
also irrelevant. As 
it happens, I have been saying in 


Nous 
Avons 
Changé 
Tout Cela 


these columns for twenty years 


what I would do. But who cares 
to know the foreign policy of an 
obscure editor? For that matter 
who cares for the foreign policy of 
the Founding Fathers? They’re 
dead. Dead as King Solomon. 
Dead as Methuselah. Any one now 
dead was ipso facto in his day a 
“dope” in modern estimation. 

So the question remains: did the 
American people in general know 
what we were letting ourselves in 
for when we signed the Charter? 
If so, so be it. But I “hae me doots,” 
and “me doots” were not quieted 
by the unseemly speed with which 
the Charter was railroaded — not 
railroaded but rocket-bombed — 
through the Senate. One thing is 
certain: we are not now and we 
never shall be again the kind of 
government we were before. 


P tyenemerne question, cognate to 
the one we have been consider- 
ing: can the people of a republic 
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vote themselves an empire, and if 
so does the republic remain? Or 
has a republic, like a human being, 
certain inalienable rights which 
even its own citizens cannot take 
from it? If the citizens drop the 
republic and take up empire, would 
it not be the honest thing to make 
some kind of public acknowledge- 
ment of that fact? When the 
ancient Roman “Triumvirate” (Lat- 
in for Big Three) Pompey, Crassus 
and Octavian (and later Octavian 
alone, renamed Augustus) alienated 
power from the Senate and the peo- 
ple, the initials S.P.Q.R. (Senatus 
populusque Romanus) remained on 
the banners of the legions, on cor- 
nerstones, victory arches and such. 
But it was a fraud. Neither the 
Senatus nor the Populus retained 

any power. Napo- 


The leon Bonaparte, long 
American before he put the 
Empire crown on his own 


head, had imperial 
authority, but still called himself 
First Consul. The Romans and the 
French pretended to be fooled. And 
shall we kid ourselves into believ- 
ing that we remain a republic when 
we have become an empire? 

But have we? Let’s see. We 
have, it is true, no Caesar Augustus, 
no Napoleon, no Hitler, no Musso- 
lini, no Stalin. Not yet. But one 
feature of empire we have taken 
over. We have acquired “subject 
races.” What Kipling said of the 
British, he might now say of us, 
“We hold dominion over palm and 
pine.” For good or for bad, treat 
them well or treat them ill, we rule 
Eskimos, Moros, Igorrotes, Malays, 
Papuans, Fijis, Solomon Islanders, 
Guamanians, Panamanians and, 
shall we later have to say, Hairy 
Ainus? For these the Federal Con- 
stitution makes no provision. How 
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could it? The framers never 
dreamed of our ruling such peoples. 
They have not the suffrage. They 
are not citizens. In no predictable 
future will they be fit for the suf- 
frage. They are and they will in- 
definitely remain “backward peo- 
ples.” 

Now, no less than five times, the 
San Francisco Charter asseverates 
and reiterates that the “fundamen- 
tal human rights” of all peoples 
shall be respected; that the “dig- 
nity of the human person” shall be 
kept in mind; that the “fundamen- 
tal freedoms” shall be inviolate. 
The repetition arouses suspicion; 
it sounds as if the delegates had a 
bad conscience and 
didn’t expect to be 
believed. No defini- 
tion of those funda- 
mental freedoms and human rights 
is vouchsafed and “essential human 
dignity” remains undefined. If, for 
example, a native of Guam gets an 
education, and is of good moral 
character, will he have the same 
rights as a citizen of Chicago or 
Detroit or New York? If not, why 
not? Does not the Constitution fol- 
low the flag? Or does it? If the 
Constitution does not apply to aliens 
under the flag, can they claim rights 
under the Charter? The Charter 
says that in the matter of human 
rights no distinction shall be made 
on account of “race, sex, language, 
or religion.” But how about geo- 
graphical location? 

There are two answers. The 
first is that the Charter doesn’t 
mean what it says. It declares that 
the sovereignty of all nations, large 
and small shall be respected. Did 
the delegates never hear of Poland? 
Or of the Baltic States? Or of the 
Balkans? 

The second answer is that we are 


Glittering 
Generalities 
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an empire. Admit that fact and 
all is explained. Deny it and we 
become, like Russia, an enigma 
wrapped in a riddle. Say that we 
are both a republic and an empire 
and I, for one, will say with the 
suspected criminal after days and 
nights of the “third degree,” “Have 
it your own way. I admit all. 
Black is white. Yes is no. Fair is 
foul, and foul is fair. A republic 
is an empire. An empire is a re- 
public.” But when the bewilder- 
ment passes I will repudiate the 
confession on the ground that I was 
bludgeoned into making it. 


<n 
~<B- 





How Far WILt Britain Go? 


EORGE ELIOT who, I suppose, 
knew the English character as 
well as any one, said that if you 
were to ask an Englishman how far 
one should go in religion, he would 
confess that he didn’t know, but 
that one thing he did know—one 
should not go too far. Est modus 
in rebus said Horace. Ne quid nimis 
was a favorite motto of the Stoics. 
All things are good in their proper 
measure. Such seems to be the 
philosophy of the English people. 
They will not go too far with any- 
thing. 

But I wonder if that national and 
racial characteristic will save them 
from going too far with the so- 
cialization of indus- 
try and finance for 
which they seem to 
have voted. I re- 
member a sentence from the sermon 
of an old French priest, not too 
fluent in his own language and often 
ridiculous when he ventured into 
English: “If you commence to do 
such and such things, you will find 
yourself on an inclined plane whose 


British 
Balance? 
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—whose—whose tendency is down- 
wards!” The congregation, com- 
posed of irreverent collegians, fairly 
roared with laughter. But it might 
not be inappropriate to repeat the 
flat truism to those who set their 
feet on the path to socialism. They 
may find themselves not merely on 
an inclined plane whose tendency 
is downwards but on a greased 
chute at the bottom of which is 
disaster. 

“How far are you going” is there- 
fore a fair question. Mr. Attlee has 
said that his party proposes to na- 
tionalize the mines, the railroads, 
electric and other power, all trans- 
portation, the Bank of England and 
presumably, therefore, all finance 
and big industry. 

That might seem enough. But 
will socialization stop anywhere 
short of totalitarianism? We are 
told that a moderate state Socialism 
has been substituted for radical 
Marxian Communism in Russia. 
But Professor Sorokin, in The Cri- 
sis of Our Age, says: 


“The totalitarian Thus Far 
and dictatorial gov- and No 
ernment of today Further? 


can arbitrarily seize 

the property of any subject; can im- 
pose any taxes or duties; can arrest, 
imprison, banish, or ‘liquidate’ any- 
body (as it does with thousands, 
even millions, of its victims); and 
can change by fiat any laws, con- 
stitutions, and other institutions 
(which it does in the most drastic 
manner, both in its own coun- 
try and in conquered territories). 
Neither religious norms, nor mores, 
nor moral commandments, nor con- 
tractual and treaty obligations, nor 
the guaranteed and supposedly in- 
alienable rights of man, nor ‘the 
will of the majority curbs its un- 
bridled arbitrariness. We live, in- 
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deed, in one of the most absolutistic 
and autocratic ages in all human 
history. In the Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries . . . the trend is in the same 
direction as in totalitarian coun- 
tries.” 


INCE it was Labor which voted 
the old system out and the new 
system in, may we presume that the 
English laboring man had familiar- 
ized himself with the status of la- 
bor in the U.S.S.R.? Arthur Koest- 
ler had laid it down for him in the 
chapter, “Soviet Myth and Reality” 
in the volume, The Yogi and the 
Commissar. He says: 

“In Russia foremen and factory 
managers were invested with the 
power to discharge without notice 
workers for being more than 20 
minutes late at work, for leaving 
work before time, 
for ‘idling,’ ‘unsatis- 
factory output,’ etc. 
[Decree of Decem- 
ber 29, 1939.] Dismissal for idle- 
ness entailed loss of one’s ration 
card (as long as rationing was in 
force) and of the right to dwelling 
space. In 1939 to each salaried per- 
son was issued a labour book. To 
employ a man who did not produce 
his book was made a criminal of- 
fence. However, no threats suf- 
ficed to stop large-scale migrations 
of discontented workers. Hence 
from 1938 onwards measures were 
taken to tie the workers down to 
their working place. Since 1940 
unauthorised quitting of one’s job 
and even lateness, ‘idling,’ etc., are 
punished with forced labour. [De- 
crees of June 26 and July 24, 1940.] 

“It should be emphasized that all 
this refers to pre-war days; since 
December, 1941, all branches of 
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Soviet industry and transport di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with 
the war were placed under martial 
law; absenteeism, idling and care- 
lessness became capital offences. 

“The Soviet masses have no 
means to control either through 
elections or through trade unions, 
through political or economic pres- 
sure, the decisions of the State. 
The workers of the coal mines in 
the Urals cannot strike, they can- 
not elect their Union 
delegates, they can- Pretty Well 
not start a row in Fenced In 
Parliament, in the 
press or in the streets. The Soviet 
workers ‘are not owners of their 
factories any more than the British 
citizen is owner of the British Navy’ 
(Polanyi).” 

How they like that sort of thing 
in Birmingham and Manchester and 
Leeds, the post-election dispatches 
from England have not informed us. 
But no one needs to tell us how 
such slavery would be welcomed in 
Detroit and Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh and Toledo. 

It is perhaps futile to call these 
facts to the attention of a people 
hell-bent for Communistic servi- 
tude. Seeing a toper in the gutter 
doesn’t halt a drinker on his way to 
the bar; motion pictures in the 
“Crime Doesn’t Pay” series do not 
discourage gangsters; “the truth 
about Communism,” says The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, “ruffles no fel- 
low traveller.” Naturally therefore 
the debacle of liberty and freedom 
in Soviet Russia would have no ef- 
fect upon the British electorate even 
if they knew the facts. But I still 
wonder if either “Labour” or the 
intelligentsia in Britain knew those 
facts. 
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I: in some future age that knows us only as the darkened ones, 
Historians come upon long buried fragments 

Of our B-29s; our robot bombs; 

Our tanks, our guns—the multitudinous weapons of our self-destruction; 
Grant, too, O listening hope within the heart of every man, 

Those savants of tomorrow will not halt where our night closed in upon us, 
But will, as have all true searchers among close-lipped ruins, 
Delve deeper yet, until, beneath grim heaps of rubble, 

They unearth some brief echo of our vanished radiance— 

Here a well-thumbed copy of Will Shakespeare 

Stained, crumbling, yet enduring still; 

And here, upon the fringe of what might once have been a park, 
The titan tale in marble that Barnard called man’s double nature. 
Yes, and something that will also point them 

Toward our quiet towns, our simpler lives— 

Our schools, our playgrounds, and the many churches 

Where so many men have tried to blot out hate. 

O grant they will not write us all barbarians, 

But will discover, as we have of the Greeks, 

That beauty was ever in our hearts— 

Great music and great words were what we sought. 

The mass-graves, the distorted dead, the shattered cities— 

These were not our choice. 

O historians of tomorrow, remember this 

As you, too, build upon your own tomorrows 

And reach for. something higher that eludes— 

We also lived in doubts and yearnings, 

Struggled toward the light 

And wistfully searched the dawn 

For some eternal April whose gentle rains 

Would wash us clean of winter’s grimy stains. 
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By FRANK 


HE dawn of the twentieth cen- 

tury did not come up like thun- 
der. On the contrary, it was calm, 
peaceful and tinged with the rosy 
glow that comes from profitable 
business and contentment. The 
pound sterling ruled the markets of 
the world and Britannia ruled the 
waves. Imperialism was at a full 
tide which appeared to be running 
steadily. However, in the chan- 
celleries of Europe and Asia and in 
the minds of a few of the very few 
men who were directing world af- 
fairs, the recurring shadows of 
doubt and uncertainty were begin- 
ning to lengthen. 

In Europe, the Germany which 
Bismarck had built up, threatened 
to upset the balance of power which 
was one of the pillars of Imperial 
policy. German colonial expansion, 
her progress in trade and science, 
and her dreams of penetration into 
the Near East via the Berlin to Bag- 
dad route, were rapidly becoming 
facts, not theories. Even German 
Kultur was being popularized and 
accepted in foreign countries, espe- 
cially in England and the United 
States. This happy era, which was 
known for a brief day as the cen- 
tury of progress, was in reality the 
prelude to the First World War. 

The years after World War I. 
were very different from the earlier 
years of the century. The rosy 
dawn had now changed to a dark 
and threatening morning. Many of 
Imperial Man’s best sons had been 
left on the fields of Flanders and in 
the desert battlefields. This blood 
was not to be quickly replaced. 
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Morale and morals seemed to dis- 
appear everywhere in the confusion 
that followed upon the devastation 
of war. The poor became poorer 
and walked into the future support- 
ed by doles. The aristocracy suf- 
fered from taxation to a point which 
threatened to impair its age old posi- 
tion in the Empire. The plutocracy 
became more blatant and vulgar. 
Speculators making huge profits 
were to be found on the streets of 
London not far from queues of 
hopeless men. The students at Ox- 
ford debated pacifism and some 
voted not to fight for King and 
Country in the event another war 
came. In the East, India was rest- 
less and threatening. The Domin- 
ions were gradually growing away 
from the mother country. British 
prestige abroad was lower than it 
had been during the past century. 

As the years wore on, Germany 
and Japan defied the League of Na- 
tions. The next war could not be 
far ahead, yet Imperial Man refused 
to face it. In a general way, Eng- 
land had followed the French in 
cultivating good relations with Rus- 
sia, in spite of the natural antipathy 
between aristocrat and Communist, 
and the ever present possibility of 
Russian penetration toward India. 
The foreign policy in regard to Eu- 
rope, and Germany in particular, 
was presumed to be following in 
the tradition of Eyre Crowe and 
Tyrrell. Opinions differed concern- 
ing the economic strangulation of 
Germany, and some _ influential 
groups in England did what they 
could to counteract the detrimental 
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effects of Reparations. It has even 
been reported that as late as 1938 
powerful groups in England were 
building good will for Hitler as the 
“White Knight” who would crusade 
against Bolshevist Russia; while at 
the same time Sir Robert Vansittart 
was creating hatred and distrust of 
Hitler’s Germany in the United 
States in case events might make 
such a situation desirable. 

As late as March, 1938, Lord 
Lothian stated to the Royal Insti- 
tute: 


“I have felt for the last three 
years that the most imperative 
thing was to go and have a real talk 
with the Germans as to what the 
basis of a lasting peace should 
be. Perhaps it was because I felt 
that they had legitimate grievances 
which had to be removed before 
there could be peace. . . . But what 
stood in the way? That Great Brit- 
ain was committed to... the sanc- 
tity of the Paris system of treaties 
through the League of Nations. 

“If another war comes and the 
history of it is ever written, the dis- 
passionate historian a hundred 
years hence will say not that Ger- 
many alone was responsible for it, 
even if she strikes the first blow, 
but that those who mismanaged the 
world between 1918 and 1937 had a 
large share of responsibility for it. 
I say this unpalatable thing because 
I think it is necessary to a balanced 
view and is a corrective to the nat- 
ural instinct of hatred and indigna- 
tion which springs up when we see 
what is going on.” 


By 1939 Imperial Man finally had 
to face the reality of war. His sur- 
prising vacillation and lack of forth- 
right policy during the years be- 
tween had left him vulnerable. 


His 
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Empire was weaker than ever be- 
fore in the face of a great crisis. 
He admitted that his one chance of 
winning a protracted conflict de- 
pended upon his ability to get the 
United States into the struggle on 
his side as quickly as possible. 
Americans, therefore, have a very 
good reason for inquiring who Im- 
perial Man is, and what he does; 
but, curiously enough, there has 
been little interest in this subject 
in America, and little definite 
knowledge about this most interest- 
ing of all modern men. An under- 
standing of Imperial Man, even 
though a crude one, is essential 
to any balanced consideration of 
events of the twentieth century. 


Not since the days of Imperial 
Rome has the western world seen 
anything comparable to the British 
Empire. From the days of Queen 
Elizabeth and her intrepid sailors 
down to the Jubilee of Queen Vic- 
toria, the insular Kingdom had been 
spreading its might over the Seven 
Seas. On the mountainous borders 
of India and in the deserts of Africa; 
through the great islands of the 
South Pacific and across the broad 
expanse of Canada, Imperial Man 
fought wars, established profitable 
trade, and administered the govern- 
ments of white, yellow and black 
peoples. His navy, from the days 
of Admiral Blake to the era of the 
dreadnought, was the mightiest 
afloat. His army, though small, had 
campaigned with admirable courage 
and tenacity. His civil servants 
were famed for their efficiency and 
devotion to duty. His diplomats 
still remain the most courtly, the 
most charming and the most dis- 
armingly devious of all practition- 
ers of the delicate art of maintain- 
ing balanced power. 
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In our own day, Imperial Man is 
best known as the administrator of 
the British Imperial system. He is 
invariably a gentleman, and usually 
an old public school boy. In other 
words, he belongs. He is a member 
of the ruling class which has pro- 
duced the great leaders of Eng- 
land for centuries—a distinguished 
group of gentlemen to whom Lord 
Esher referred when he wrote: 
“Newspapers, politicians, mobs, all 
these are useful enough. But the 
support of the half dozen men or so 
—who count—is vital.” 

The ruling class of imperial men 
began to emerge when the nobles 
first wrested power from the hands 
of the monarch and then en- 
trenched themselves and their fami- 
lies, through the great wealth they 
expropriated from the Church un- 
der the auspicious circumstances 
of the Reformation. Since that be- 
ginning, and still retaining much of 
the feudal background, Imperial 
Man has evolved until he reached 
the apogee of his world leadership 
in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

Being an aristocrat, he naturally 
has a king whom he willingly 
serves; but the relationship is that 
of equals rather than that of ruler 
and subject. The subjects of the 
kingdom are the people who will- 
ingly leave matters of government 
and statesmanship to those who 
they believe understand such mat- 
ters better than they do. 

The ordinary Englishman of the 
lower and middle classes has gen- 
erally remained content enough 
with this arrangement, and withal, 
has gained a satisfactory political 
freedom, and has been able to main- 
tain his dignity as an Englishman 
without envy of his “betters,” whom 
he frequently admires and ap- 
proves. Only in recent years when 
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the break-up of Imperial Man’s 
economic system had created much 
poverty and distress among the 
masses of the people, has a pervad- 
ing dissatisfaction become appar- 
ent. Even so, the conservativeness 
of the British Labor Party and the 
slow progress of ultra-Leftist move- 
ments in England have been out- 
standing exceptions to the times. 

The most notable claim to democ- 
racy, as we understand the term, 
which can be made for the English 
system of constitutional monarchial 
government, is the definite influence 
of public opinion upon the activi- 
ties of the ruling class. This opin- 
ion may be molded and directed, it 
is true, but the record indicates that 
in times of crisis public opinion has 
often made itself felt and has had 
to be reckoned with. Disestablish- 
ment, and the several political and 
social reform periods bear witness 
to the power of English public 
opinion when it finally achieves the 
momentum to make itself felt. But 
to call this democracy, even when 
the members of one branch of the 
government are selected by popular 
suffrage, discloses an inadequate 
comprehension of the British sys- 
tem which has built up and admin- 
istered an empire upon which the 
sun never sets. 

An outstanding characteristic of 
Imperial Man is the self-sufficiency 
that permits him to enjoy a relative 
anonymity. This is the antithesis 
of the popular craze for publicity 
in the modern democratic state. It 
is sufficient for Imperial Man to be 
known, and his accomplishments 
recognized, by his equals. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he has 
even contrived a system by which 
one man may bear several titles dur- 
ing his lifetime, and the public at 
large is, therefore, quite ignorant 
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that the various personages are ac- 
tually the same individual. A case 
in point is that of Edward Wood. 
No doubt there are countless Ameri- 
cans who are unaware that the dis- 
tinguished British Ambassador to 
the United States, Lord Halifax, was 
the Hon. Edward Wood when he 
was a Conservative Member of Par- 
liament. And, no doubt, many will 
not recognize Lord Irwin of Kirby 
Underdale, the Viceroy of India, as 
Edward Wood, now Lord Halifax. 
Yet the Hon. Edward Frederick 
Lindley Wood, is all three person- 
ages, and moreover one of the best 
representatives of the class of land 
owning noblemen from whom Im- 
perial Man is most frequently se- 
lected. It is such men as Lord Hali- 
fax, Lord Lothian and Lord Bryce, 
who have made much of the history 
of the Empire in recent years, and 
these particular men have success- 
fully influenced the policies of the 
United States of America to the ex- 
tent that such policies have been 
essential to the welfare of the Em- 
pire. Inasmuch as Imperial Man is 
well acquainted with America, it is 
odd that America knows so little 
about Imperial Man. 

The great Stanley family, for ex- 
ample, is a good illustration of this 
point. Most Americans know of 
Lord Derby because we have a Ken- 
tucky Derby at Churchill Downs 
and the sports writers do not let us 
forget that this is the counterpart 
of the famous English Derby—even 
if we pronounce it differently. But 
what is not so well known in Amer- 
ica is that the present Lord Derby 
—the seventeenth earl—is a Stanley 
of the great feudal family of Lan- 
cashire, whose motto is “Sans 
Changer.” These Stanleys are 
hereditary representatives of Lan- 
cashire and have maintained their 
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wealth and feudal position in the 
shire even in the midst of the in- 
tense industrialization. The Stan- 
leys have been offered at least one 
throne, and in former days they 
were Kings of the Isle of Man. Quite 
naturally, then the Stanleys move 
in the entourage of the Kings, and 
for centuries have played distin- 
guished parts in the building and 
administering of the Empire. 

It is in great families such as this 
one that the continuity, the accu- 
mulated wisdom and knowledge of 
centuries, and the subtle under- 
standing of peoples, are to be found. 
Like the Stanleys, the families of 
Cecil, Howard, Churchill, Grosve- 
nor, Bentinck, Cavendish, and Grey 
have been furnishing men for King 
and Country for generations. Theirs 
is the blood of Imperial Man. 

In our own times there has been 
a remarkable group of Imperial 
Men who began their careers at 
about the time of the Boer War, and 
whose work in different fields has 
affected the lives of hundreds of mil- 
lions of people. They were known 
in England as Milner’s Kindergar- 
ten, yet in America, at least until 
very recent days, they were scarce- 
ly known at all—even to the cogno- 
scenti. 

These young Oxford men, who 
became collaborators of Sir Alfred 
Milner after the war in South 
Africa, were a truly remarkable 
group which did honor to the name 
of an ancient and eminent univer- 
sity. It included Lionel Curtis, 
frequently regarded as the lead- 
ing spirit; Philip Kerr, afterward 
known in the United States as Lord 
Lothian, the British Ambassador; 
Patrick Duncan, who has recently 
died, and as Sir Patrick Duncan was 


1The Crown of Greece was offered to the 
fifteenth earl. 
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the representative of the Crown in 
South Africa. There was John 
Buchan, who came to Canada as 
Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor-Gen- 
eral. He was also a brilliant and 
prolific writer, who in an indirect 
way had a strong influence on the 
trend of affairs in the United States 
in the two World Wars. And one 
of the most important of this group 
was George Ambrose Lloyd, first 
Baron Lloyd, who was a collabora- 
tor with Ronald Storrs, T. E. Law- 
rence and the orientalist scholar 
Hogarth, all of whom played bril- 
liant roles in the Allied successes in 
the Near East during World War I. 
Baron Lloyd may yet be most nota- 
ble for his later achievements as 
head of an overseas propaganda or- 
ganization. 

Although parliamentary minis- 
ters come and go, there is a most 
important imperial group in the 
British system of government which 
remains in office indefinitely and 
whose power and influence are very 
great. These serve as secretaries 
and administrative officials. As far 
as the public is concerned they get 
little recognition, but again it is 
this element of anonymity which 
contributes so much to the effec- 
tiveness of these extraordinarily 
able men. Permanent secretaries 
are forbidden to answer questions 
in the House of Commons. They 
are not affected by changes of Cabi- 
net, and they remain throughout 
their careers non-political public 
servants, although their work and 
advice sometimes create tremen- 
dous political repercussions. 

In the past several years, some of 
the American columnists appear to 
have discovered Sir Robert Vansit- 
tart—now Lord Vansittart—one of 
those permanent officials whose 
work has affected the destinies of 
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the United States as well as other 
nations. Like most of his confreres, 
Lord Vansittart is a man of culture 
and a gentleman of the governing 
class. He is the authentic Imperial 
Man. It is said that his intimate 
knowledge of foreign affairs and 
international policy is unequaled. 
Yet when a former foreign editor of 
The New York Times went through 
the “morgue” of that newspaper, 
some years ago, he found volumi- 
nous information on the British 
politicians, but only the barest de- 
tails of the truly remarkable career 
of Vansittart. 

After the failure of the Hoare- 
Laval plan to partition Abyssinia, 
which Lord Vansittart is said to 
have devised, he resigned as Perma- 
nent Under-Secretary of the For- 
eign Office—an event almost with- 
out precedent. This was an instance 
where public opinion occasionally 
intervenes and causes the govern- 
ing class to trim its sails or even 
change course. On this occasion, 
the populace’s victory was an illu- 
sory victory, since Lord Vansittart 
soon became “Chief Diplomatic Ad- 
viser to the Foreign Office,” a new 
title that implied that the change 
was no demotion. Since then, Lord 
Vansittart has had the congenial 
task of combating Nazi and Fascist 
propaganda abroad, a field in which 
he has long been recognized as an 
authority. Future historians will 
have to dig deep correctly to evalu- 
ate the influence of Lord Vansittart 
on American foreign policy during 
the early years of World War II. 

The experience of the British 
Foreign Office involving American 
participation in World War I., had 
disclosed a weak spot in America’s 
traditional isolationism which had 
been handed down from the time of 
George Washington. The point of 
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least resistance appeared to be 
America’s inclination to indulge in 
sentimentality. The latent tendency 
of the colonial mind to survive 
among the wealthier classes in 
America was also a point of weak- 
ness. Twenty years earlier, it had 
been demonstrated that the colonial 
mind could be directed in the in- 
terest of the “mother country” es- 
pecially in places where it would do 
the most good. 

Professor Lasswell in his care- 
fully considered study of “Propa- 
ganda Technique in the World 
War” says: “When a lance was 
broken in public for the British 
cause, it was done by an American 
and not by a foreigner. There were 
no obnoxiously evident Britishers 
as there were Dernbergs in America. 
It was the social lobby, the personal 
conversation, and the casual brush 
which forged the strongest chain 
between America and Britain. All 
countries found that an effective 
carrier of propaganda for their 
cause in America was the titled for- 
eigner who said nothing whatever 
for the public prints, but who talked 
privately and casually of the war.” 
And of all foreigners there were 
none who could do this more de- 
lightfully, more casually, more con- 
vincingly than Imperial Man. 

Sir Gilbert Parker explained the 
method in an article in Harper’s 
magazine, entitled “The U. S. and 
the War.” In part he states: 


“Practically since the day war 
broke out between England and the 
Central Powers I became responsi- 
ble for American publicity. . . . 

“We utilized the friendly serv- 
ices and assistance of confidential 
friends; we had reports from im- 
portant Americans constantly, and 
established association by personal 
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correspondence with influential and 
eminent people of every profession 
in the United States, beginning 
with the university and college 
presidents, professors, and scien- 
tific men, and running through all 
the ranges of the population. We 
asked our friends and correspond- 
ents to arrange for speeches, de- 
bates and lectures by American 
citizens, but we did not encourage 
Britishers to go to America and 
preach the doctrine of entrance in- 
to war.... 

“It is hardly necessary to say that 
the work was one of extreme diffi- 
culty and delicacy, but I was fortu- 
nate in having a wide acquaintance 
in the United States. ... 

“It should be remembered that 
the Society of Piigrims,? whose 
work of international unity cannot 
be overestimated, has played a part 
in promoting understanding be- 
tween the two peoples, and the es- 
tablishment of the American Offi- 
cer’s Club in Lord Leconfield’s 
House in London, with H. R. H. the 
Duke of Connaught as President, 
has done, and is doing, immense 
good. It should also be remem- 
bered that it was the Pilgrims’ So- 
ciety, under the fine chairmanship 
of Mr. Harry Brittain, which took 
charge of the Hon. James M. Beck * 
when he visited England in 1916, 
and gave him so good a chance to 
do great work for the cause of unity 
between the two nations. I am glad 
to think that I had something to do 
with these arrangements, which re- 
sulted in the Pilgrims taking Mr. 
Beck into their charge.” 

2 The Society of Pilgrims is the ultra exclu- 
sive coterie of Anglo-Americans. The English 
Speaking Union is the more commonplace or- 
ganization of the Anglo-Americans. In the 
matter of membership, England supplies more 
of the quality, and America more tity. 


quan’ 
8A former Solicitor General of the United 
States and Member of . 
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The curious inability of the 
American to see the outside world 
in terms of worldly realism, and his 
inclination to idealize and grow 
sentimental about life beyond the 
three-mile limit has been well sum- 
marized in a letter which Lord 
Esher wrote to Sir Douglas Haig at 
the end of World War I. 


“It is curious,” writes Esher, “to 
listen to a man deep in Wilson’s 
counsels, reflecting all his ideals, 
his hopes for the future and his 
plans for their achievement, who 
lives when at home in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. There is an ele- 
ment of pathos in the simple and 
serious faith of these people. They 
are like the early Christians in 
some well-known picture, standing 
white robed in the arena, hemmed 
in by wild beasts and shouting 
crowds. The unpleasant reflection 
is that these same early Christians 
destroyed the Roman Empire... . 
I am not sure whether Wilson or 
Kerensky is the more dangerous.” 


A few months before the shooting 
began in World War II., a former 
member of the propaganda service 
in the Foreign Office published a 
book entitled Propaganda and the 
Next War. In this curious volume 
much of the general plan of the next 
attempt to influence America’s for- 
eign policy was suggested, Accord- 
ing to the author, Capt Sidney 
Rogerson: 


“The next war will be billed as a 
fight between democracy and dic- 
tatorship. . .. We shall almost cer- 
tainly represent the struggle in the 
propaganda we shall be compelled 
to do toward France, the United 
States of America and our own Em- 
pire, as democracy and freedom 
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versus dictatorship and persecu- 
tion. ... 

“In the next war, as in the last, 
the result will probably depend up- 
on the way in which the United 
States, the great neutral, acts, and 
her attitude will reflect the reaction 
of her public to propaganda prop- 
erly applied. ... They are more sus- 
ceptible than most peoples to mass 
suggestion—they have been brought 
up on it—and since 1918 they have 
shut themselves off from reality. ... 

“It will need a definite threat to 
America, a threat, moreover, which 
will have to be brought home by 
propaganda to every citizen, before 
the Republic will again take arms 
in an external quarrel. . . . The posi- 
tion will naturally be considerably 
eased if Japan were involved and 
this might and probably would 
bring America in without further 
ado. At any rate, it would be a nat- 
ural and obvious object to our 
propagandists to achieve this, just 
as during the great war they suc- 
ceeded in embroiling the United 
States with Germany.” 


From 1939 until Pearl Harbor 
the British blitz in America rolled 
on. The plan of operations was 
much the same as John Masefield 
reported as being so successful dur- 
ing World War I. The famous Eng- 
lish poet, then in the service of his 
government’s propaganda effort in 
America, wrote: 


“The immediate task of British 
propagandists was to make an ordi- 
nary political power struggle ap- 
pear to be a fight between the forces 
of good and evil.... 

“Starting as early as August, 
1914, prominent men in America 
hastened to join a cause that was 
intellectually fashionable. Indus- 

















trialists and financiers one by one 
took up the cudgels for the belliger- 
ents with whom they were doing so 
much profitable business. . . . Col- 
lege professors and school teachers 
repeated with great show of wis- 
dom the arguments which had origi- 
nated in Wellington House or in la 
maison de la presse.” 


By 1940 some of the alumni 
of Harvard and their influential 
friends from other famous Ameri- 
can universities were well involved 
in the current British plan. They 
worked hard to get the drive for 
U. S. conscription under way. 
President Conant of Harvard, Presi- 
dent Seymour of Yale and other col- 
lege presidents faithfully followed 
the trails which their predecessors 
had blazed in World War I. The 
college gentry—usually gusty advo- 
cates of peace in the years between 
—are the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of war when worked upon by 
the right sources. 

Next among the war makers came 
the men of the Gospel of the Prince 
of Peace. Following the lead of the 
Archbishop of York, they were soon 
crying to fight “for Christian civi- 
lization, a righteous war.” The 
unpleasant contrast in this instance 
is that York, as a leader of the 
Church of England is an official 
part of Imperial Man’s government. 
Like other imperial men he is an 
English gentleman, and a function- 
ing member of the ruling class of 
England. But the thirty or more 
prominent American clergymen who 
signed a manifesto for the promo- 
tion of war and hate in 1940 did not 
have that excellent excuse. They 
were simply the blind leading the 
blind whom their Master had once 
warned would fall into the pit. 

The moving picture industry also 
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did a superb job of propagandizing 
and conditioning the American pub- 
lic for war. It is difficult to deter- 
mine how much Imperial Man had 
to do with this. There is no ques- 
tion that there was much voluntary 
good will that needed no stimula- 
tion. This was understandable in 
view of the natural resentment of 
so many leaders of the motion pic- 
ture industry due to Hitler’s anti- 
Semitic policies. At any rate, the 
use of moving pictures to arouse 
and lead the public mind without 
arousing public suspicion was an 
outstanding accomplishment of the 
pre-war campaign. 

As the titular leader of American 
finance, Mr. Lamont of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., likewise played the role his 
predecessors in the Morgan firm had 
played so successfully twenty-five 
years earlier. He used his nation- 
wide contacts, his prestige, his or- 
ganizing ability, to help marshal the 
forces in America which were best 
able to mobilize sentiment for the 
long trek abroad. Naturally, most 
of this work could not be done in 
the open. Indirect and undercover 
methods were essential, because it 
was obvious that the farmers of 
Kansas would not send their sons 
out to maintain the balance of 
power in Europe merely on the say 
so of a Wall Street financier. 

For this purpose the White Com- 
mittee, under the partial leadership 
of William Allen White of Em- 
poria, Kans., was organized. Ex- 
pensive publicity men and organ- 
izers were employed. It was not 
long before there were more than 
125 branches of the Committee scat- 
tered throughout the country. Full 
page and half page newspaper ads 
soon appeared. Lack of funds was 
never an obstacle to the Committee. 
And it was soon as fashionable to 
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work with White as it was to Bun- 
dle for Britain—which, of course, 
was much the same thing. 

In time, this organization was 
superseded by the Defend America 
by Saving the Allies group. The 
leaders of this organization were 
top flight American educational and 
financial figures. Directly and in- 
directly they helped bring about 
conscription, ease the arms em- 
bargo, repeal the Neutrality Act, 
work out the fifty-destroyers-for- 
England deal, and devise Lend- 
Lease legislation. Imperial Man 
had done his job superbly. These 
high - minded American gentlemen 
with strong Anglophile tendencies, 
who worked so willingly for Im- 
perial Man, were honest, capable 
and sincere in their belief that if 
England fell the world was lost. To 
them the Pax Britannica was a great 
reality. They firmly believed that 
the British fleet was our one protec- 
tion against aggressors — although 
they failed to see that as soon as we 
took a substantial part of our 
Pacific fleet into the Atlantic to save 
Britain, we were giving our most 
potential aggressor his chance to 
strike in the Pacific. 

“The wise, the rich, and the 
good,” now labored long and dili- 
gently. They were still mightily 
impressed by the shibboleths of the 
nineteenth century. Free trade, 
gold standard, Britannia rules the 
Waves were as real to them as to 
their fathers and their fathers be- 
fore them. With stimulation and a 
little dissimulation on the part of 
Imperial Man, these well-meaning 
people were made increasingly emo- 
tional. Their Fight for Freedom 
group, with its atrocious newspaper 
advertising, is illustrative of the 
point. All in all, they were better 


Colonials than many of the Colo- 
nials themselves. With the excep- 
tion of a few hard bitten individ- 
uals amongst them who thought in 
terms of foreign investments, or 
political interests, the men and 
women who were responsible for 
involving the United States in a war 
to save the Empire, were honest, 
sincere, and patriotic Americans 
according to their lights. 

Imperial Man had won a more 
important victory than many that 
glow in the brilliant pages which 
record his conquests and achieve- 
ments. With his cities ablaze and 
his armies in retreat he came for 
a second time with little to offer and 
sought aid from a people he had 
condescended to patronize but a few 
decades earlier. This time his task 
was far more difficult. Bad blood 
and distrust had grown out of 
America’s last crusade under the 
leadership of Imperial Man. But in 
spite of all obstacles he proved 
equal to the undertaking. His as- 
surance, his courage, his righteous- 
ness and his guile had never been 
put to a more difficult test. In 
the end, the American public who 
had scoffed at his old school tie, 
and laughed at his generals from 
the playing fields of Eton, rose 
up in their Congress and cheered 
Imperial Man, or hung on his beau- 
tifully cadenced sentences as they 
fell from their radio sets. 

Victories of this sort do not just 
happen. There is something basic 
in them. In the case of Imperial 
Man it can only be explained by the 
inner strength which he draws from 
his religion—and let it never be for- 
gotten that the religion of Imperial 
Man is patriotism. This is the crux 
of the understanding of Imperial 
Man. It is, in a word, crucial. 
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PRIESTS IN DACHAU 


By PETER VAN GESTEL, S.J. 


Rector of the Jesuit College in Maastricht, Netherlands 


66L JA!” “Another Pope.” “Why 
are you here?” .. . blows and 
kicks. “Not married?” “How many 
wives did you keep?” “Had a serv- 
ant maid, didn’t you?” “How many 
illegitimate children?” “Do you be- 
lieve yourself what you are preach- 
ing?” .. . more beatings, abuse and 
indignities. Such was the reception 
given to the 2,400 priests and other 
clergymen who passed through the 
gate at Dachau. They represented 
twenty-four nationalities, including 
1,598 Poles, 450 Germans, 93 
Czechs, 63 Netherlanders; 142 dio- 
ceses, 40 orders and congregations. 
Ninety of the clergy belonged to 
non-Catholic denominations. 

Before the war, the only priests 
confined were Germans. They had 
attacked the anti-Christian princi- 
ples of Nazism. The authorities 
never dared imprison the bishops, 
they were to be punished through 
their priests. No wonder that Miin- 
ster whose Primate so eloquently 
vindicated the rights of the Church 
held the record. ‘Any priest arriv- 
ing at Dachau used to be sent into 
extra penal confinement the initial 
ceremony of which consisted in a 
cruel beating. 

I don’t intend to describe the 
ordinary camp cruelties which all 
prisoners had to suffer with us: 
systematic racking of nerves and 
heavy manual labor, senseless mak- 
ing of beds, cleaning of floors and 
cupboards, singing of SS songs, 
learning by heart the SS insignia, 
marching for hours, etc. I want to 


give merely a glimpse of the spe- 
cial treatment which we priests and 
clergymen had to endure beyond 
the indignities of everyday camp 
life, and how we were particularly 
derided and sneered at because of 
our sacred convictions. 

Here are a few examples: one of 
us, carting away gravel, got a 
barbed-wire crown put upon his 
head by an SS private who said 
sneeringly, “Tell me who wore a 
crown like that before? Who made 
it?” The Jews present were com- 
pelled to give a repetition of the 
Gospel scene: Christ being crowned 
with thorns. So crowned, our fel- 
low priest had to parade along the 
main camp street. 

A crucifix at the roadside was 
the only consolation on our daily 
fatiguing march to the agricultural 
works, “Liebhof.” An SS young- 
ster noticed that one of us saluted 
the crucifix. The culprit was beaten 
and slashed in the face with fists 
and bludgeon, and had to stand for 
two days without food or drink. 

In the priests’ barracks the SS 
would command: “All you popes 
climb on top of the lockers and 
sing a religious song.” A Schar- 
fiihrer, dead-drunk, would pick out 
one of us and order him to give on 
the spot a talk to a newly married 
couple. Whenever an important re- 
ligious feast was drawing near, the 
SS would play a special game. On 


Good Friday in 1942, they pretend- 
ed to have found one of us in pos- 
session of a sum of American 
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money. Without exception all of 
us were stripped naked in public 
several times and had to march in 
line day after day in pouring rain 
and bitter cold, without decent 
shoes and without food and drink. 

Any religious utterance, any min- 
isterial help to a fellow prisoner was 
strictly forbidden. We did what we 
could in secret, always under the 
constant danger of being denounced 
by the Communists, who were in 
this matter willing instruments in 
the hands of the SS. While being 
nursed in the hospital, a German 
priest happened to meet a former 
friend of his who was dangerously 
ill. As secretly as possible he ad- 
ministered the last Sacraments and 
promised the dying friend to in- 
form his wife. In his next letter 
home, he broke the news in terms 
that could not be understood by the 
SS censor. But the Communist 
nurse had observed his doings, read 
the letter, did not hand it on for 
mailing but informed the Commu- 
nist head of the priests’ cell block. 
On leaving the hospital the priest 
got a sound thrashing and was 
shortly afterward condemned to the 
penal colony. It certainly was not 
kindness to us that prompted a 
regulation by which the German 
priests’ block of twenty-six was put 
under a Communist staff, that the 
foreign priests’ block of twenty- 
eight was given a former member 
of the S.A. as block-chief. Not un- 
til the end of 1944 could these of- 
fices be held by members of our 
community. 

When the unbearable life of the 
Dachau priests became known out- 
side, the Pope and the German 
Episcopate took steps to obtain bet- 
ter conditions. SS propaganda then 
began to create the impression that 
we were living in a sanatorium. 
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Our so-called “privileges” date from 
that time. 

The chapel, i.e., a room with a 
table, was only for the priests. Our 
block was isolated and declared for- 
bidden ground for the whole camp, 
In those tiring days of heavy man- 
ual labor from 6 A. M. to 7 P. M, 
we could only find time for a Mass 
or a religious service by rising ear- 
lier than the rest of the camp, i.e., 
at 4 o’clock. We gladly did this, 
On Sundays the very shortest pos- 
sible form of a High Mass was pos- 
sible, because this “free” day was 
devoted to a general cleaning of the 
block. It happened frequently that 
the celebration of Mass or distribu- 
tion of Holy Communion was sud- 
denly disturbed by a couple of SS 
men entering, stamping their feet, 
stepping up to the altar, smoking 
and wearing caps on their heads. 

Very soon the chapel privilege 
was taken away from all non-Ger- 
man priests. But the chapel re- 
mained for the purpose of SS propa- 
ganda and as an exhibit to visitors. 
Any person of importance visiting 
the camp was always led to the 
chapel and from there to the 
brothel. Further visitors were told 
that the priests could not be forced 
to do other than light work. Actu- 
ally it amounted only to this, that 
for priests there was no recognized 
working group, and hence no extra 
bread allowance. But three times 
every day we had to carry the 
huge kitchen buckets from _ the 
kitchen to all the blocks. But the 
SS propaganda could broadcast 
that “the priests of Dachau are hav- 
ing a holiday. They have their 


chapel and need not work.” 

But even these quasi-privileges 
were soon stopped. First the for- 
eign and then the German priests 
were put into the heavy working 
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groups. Pretending that we had in- 
fluenced the Russian prisoners to 
slacken the pace of working, the SS 
cancelled all our bread allowances 
in October, 1942. 

We reached the depth of our mis- 
ery in the summer of that year. 
This cannot be described. We got 
weaker day by day and dared not 
enter the hospital. We feared the 
ill treatment and the horrible trans- 
ports of invalid prisoners, which 
meant death. Add to all this that 
most of the guinea pigs for the bio- 
chemical experiments for malaria, 
phlegmon, etc., were taken from 
our ranks. In one period, 178 were 
used in malaria experiments. Three 
of these died and all remain liable 
to sudden high fever. Forty were 
taken for cellulitis tests and thir- 
teen of these died a most terrible 
death. In Dachau more than a 
thousand priests died; among them 
789 Poles, 92 Germans, 22 Czechs, 
17 Netherlanders. This figure does 
not include the more than 1,100 
others, virtually all Poles, who died 
in camps outside of Dachau. 

In the winter of 1942-43, the 
camp was gripped by typhus, and 
nurses were urgently needed for 
the numerous sick. An appeal was 
made by the SS to block 26 for help. 
We were told that this was a chance 
to volunteer for a duty of honor. 
Priests entered the hospital as 
nurses willingly to assist as we 
could with the sick and dying, and 
to minister to them spiritually as 
opportunity arose. 

In the autumn of 1942, we were 
allowed to receive food parcels. The 
world demonstrated its sympathy 
for us in a most touching way. So 
many parcels came that they had 
to be carted to the priests’ block 26. 
But this was a thorn in the flesh of 
the SS. They jeered, “Here are liy- 
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ing the full-fed popes with their 
parcels, but don’t expect them to 
give anything away.” As a matter 
of fact, thousands of loaves of bread 
were put at the disposal of the sick 
and the starving. The SS leader of 
the camp, meeting a poor Russian 
boy eating a piece of bread given 
him by a priest, ordered at once, 
“Block 26 is to get no bread for a 
fortnight.” 

A last frustrated attempt to de- 
prive us of the chapel was made in 
the summer of 1944. Room was 
wanted for the thousands of new- 
comers from France and other 
places, and we were asked to give 
up the chapel of our own free will. 
We answered, “First, that it was 
not in our power to give up freely 
a privilege obtained for us by the 
Vatican; Second, that it was not our 
duty to create room for newcomers 
in the camp; and Third, that the 
Temple of the true God was of more 
importance than the Temple of 
Venus, the brothel, which would af- 
ford much more space than the 
chapel ever could.” 

And yet, in spite of all this, in 
1943, when the Archbishop of Pad- 
erborn, Msgr. Laurentus Jager, sent 
his Vicar General to Berlin to re- 
new his endeavor to get his priests 
released from Dachau, he received 
the following answer: “We are very 
sorry, but the prisoners concerned 
did not behave well in the camp.” 
But even the SS camp leader had to 
admit that he knew nothing of mis- 
behavior. “Furthermore,” the Vicar 
was told, “every priest in Dachau 
has a bed for himself, and the 
priests have more to eat than your 
people in Paderborn.” In reality, 
during 1943 we slept with three 
men in two beds, and later with two 
in one bed or on the floor and in the 
chapel. 
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bape patience of well people is 
often tried by those who are 
sick. Even the best of friends 
dreads the traditional conversation- 
opener: “Now, when I had my 
operation.” Yet it remains true in 
general that sympathy is a healing 
balm more precious than medicine. 
So the Catholic Church in the 
Philippines, recuperating from a 
major operation, asks the rest of 
the world, and particularly Ameri- 
can Catholics to listen to sympa- 
thize and to help. “Before my op- 
eration (World War II.),” she says, 
“I weighed fourteen million souls. 
My blood pressure (the Faith) was 
normal. My hands (the clergy and 
religious of both sexes) were steady 
and strong. I was able to do my 
own work (the care of the faithful) 
and my income was sufficient for 
my large family (seventeen bish- 
ops). I had a good home (churches, 
schools, hospitals) and the future 
(the conversion of Asia) was in- 
creasingly bright. Now, all is 
changed! My people have been 
decimated and their faith sorely 
tried. Hundreds of my priests and 
religious are dead or repatriated. 
My churches, schools, hospitals and 
charitable institutions are in ruins. 
My bishops are penniless and 
powerless to carry on. I am told I 
can recover; but I am sick nigh un- 
to death.” 

We Catholics of America, still in 
possession of our homes, churches, 
schools, public buildings, factories, 
stores, farms, bridges, highways, 
parks, have reason to thank Al- 
mighty God for sparing us. But we 
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must not stop with a prayer of 
thanksgiving. The Philippines—the 
only Catholic nation in the Far 
East, need help. 

To paint a thumbnail sketch of 
conditions in the Philippine Islands 
is impossible. Even a volume would 
inadequately tell the whole story of 
the calamity that has befallen them 
since Pearl Harbor. Those who 
attended the International Eucha- 
ristic Congress in 1937 returned, 
saying, “Manila is beautiful. Cebu 
is historic, Zamboanga is pic- 
turesque!” Now all three are sim- 
ply historic — historic with a ven- 
geance. The writer has seen these 
places since February of this year 
and can attest to the fact that the 
only beauty left is in nature—the 
sunsets, the sea and the tropical 
foliage—which even war cannot de- 
stroy. It is to this sky, this fast 
recuperating nature that the Fili- 
pino and the missionary turn for 
inspiration and courage—for they 
symbolize the bountifulness of God. 
What man has destroyed, man can 
perhaps rebuild as long as sky and 
sea and earth and people remain. 

The American people are charac- 
teristically loyal—to ‘their friends, 
to their local community, to their 
flag and to their country. Today, a 
broader loyalty must arise in Amer- 
ica, a loyalty above all former loy- 
alties, that of loyalty to humanity. 
To feed the world: to clothe the 
world: to rebuild the world: to save 
the world seems to have fallen 
largely to the lot of America. And 
the Philippines Archipelago is the 
steppingstone to, the take-off field 
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for that part of the world most in 
need of rebuilding and saving—the 
Orient — where two-thirds of the 
world’s population live in primitive 
ignorance and pagan superstition. 
We cannot hope to complete -the 
conversion of this huge world, but 
we can make a start toward that end. 

How can American Catholics 
prove their loyalty to humanity in 
this great project of pagan recla- 
mation? There are hundreds of 
young men and women physically 
and mentally fit to enlist in the for- 
eign legion of Christ. Millions of 
our American youth dropped every- 
thing—school, employment, career 
—submitted to training, crossed the 
seven seas and braved enemy fire 
at the nation’s call to arms. How 
many are there who could heed a 
higher call for a nobler end—not to 
right an economic or political wrong 
perpetrated on our own or another 
nation, but to right what is wrong 
with the world. We have been 
made familiar with the enlistment 
poster with pointing finger and the 
slogan: “Your Country Needs You!” 
Another might be exhibited: “Your 
God Needs You!” There are re- 
ligious orders enough, both for men 
and for women, to place mission- 
minded youth where they can serve 
humanity best. A word to one’s 
spiritual director, a letter to the 
religious orders and congregations 
—the Jesuits, the Society of the Di- 
vine Word, the Redemptorists, the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate, the 
Sacred Heart Missionaries, the 
Holy Cross Fathers, the Domini- 
eans, the Columbans, the Benedic- 
tines, the Salesians, the Vincentians, 
the Maryknollers, the Xaverian, 
Marists or Christian School broth- 
erhoods, may well be the prelimi- 
nary to enlistment in a kind of war 
that is indubitably a crusade. 
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Furthermore, all Catholics can be 
mission-minded as we have been 
war-minded. We pray for our sol- 
diers; we pray for peace; we sacri- 
fice home comforts for our brave 
heroes at the front; we buy war 
bonds; we are the home army that 
supplies and supports our expedi- 
tionary forces. We can do a simi- 
lar service for those on the religious 
front. We can build or help build a 
church or chapel on the firing line 
or even over the line in pagan ter- 
ritory. We can join those tried- 
and-true friends of the missions 
who compose the membership list 
of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. We can assist the 
Catholic Press in a country like the 
Philippines where the war has 
wiped out personnel and physical 
equipment of all kind. 

When His Excellency, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate of the Philippines 
was asked what his immediate 
needs were, his July 5, 1945, cable 
read in part: “Need religious arti- 
cles, church equipment, educational 
and medical supplies, food, foot- 
wear. Stress prayer — vocations. 
God bless America. William Piani, 
Apostolic Delegate.” Yes, God will 
bless America if America heeds the 
advice of that same God. “When 
thou hast reaped the corn in thy 
field, and hast forgot and left a 
sheaf, thou shalt not return to take 
it away: but thou shalt suffer the 
stranger, and the fatherless and the 
widow to take it away: that the 
Lord thy God may bless thee in all 
the works of thy hands” (Deut. 
xxiv. 19). 

The far-reaching results of an all- 
out assistance program for the 
Catholic Church in the Philippines 
exceed mere hunger-abatement and 
edifice replacements. The oppor- 
tunity has arrived to breach the gap 





between East and West. If all men 
are equal only in the soul, religion 
alone is the common denominator 
of races. Wars will never unite 
the brown, yellow, white, black or 
red men and women of the world— 
but, under God, peace and religion 
can do so. 

But why the Philippines? Why 
not concentrate on war - stricken 
Europe? Hasn’t the Church in 
Russia, Germany, Belgium, France, 
Poland, Italy, and elsewhere, suf- 
fered even more than in the Far 
East? Is not the out-rooting of 
Nazism and Communism more es- 
sential to the Church’s life than the 
conquest of paganism? 

It would be invidious and—what 
is more—it is unnecessary to com- 
pare the needs of the Church in 
stricken Europe with the needs of 
the Church in stricken Asia. On 
both continents the devastation is 
appalling. Indeed the whole world 
—at least the whole world outside 
America—is well nigh fatally 
stricken. In such circumstances it 
would be unkind and unCatholic to 
say that one part needs our help 
more than another. But there are 
reasons why the Philippines, and 
with the Philippines, their neigh- 
bors China and Japan (yes, of 
course, Japan) should not be neg- 
lected. The Church in the Philip- 
pines is indeed four hundred years 
old but in our generation it was en- 
joying a rebirth. From the capital 
Island of Luzon it was reaching out 
more widely and more vigorously 
than before to inaugurate or to 
complete the Christianizing of the 
other islands in the group. In a 
kind of way it was an infant 
Church. Its newborn activities will 
suddenly cease unless we Ameri- 
cans redouble our efforts to pro- 
mote the faith in the South Pacific. 
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Furthermore—and this may not 
be so well known — the Japanese 
expeditionary forces in the Philip- 
pines flocked to the churches in 
wild-eyed curiosity and remained to 
pray. The seed of faith was planted 
in many Nipponese hearts during 
the Philippine occupation. Can- 
not these beginnings be followed 
up? The hierarchy and clergy of 
the Philippines think they can and 
so do those who have observed the 
reactions of the oriental potpourri 
of the past four years. 

There was, on the other hand, 
propaganda by the Japanese to 
win over the Filipino Christians. 
For instance, here is a quotation 
from a Japanese pamphlet entitled: 
Glimpses of Catholicism in Japan, 

“There are fewer Japanese Catho- 
lics, but the Japanese as a nation 
are more Catholic in ideals than 
many of the.so-called Catholic na- 
tions. From the early years, no 
factor could extinguish the light of 
Faith, and twenty-six of the mar- 
tyrs since then are today venerated 
throughout the world as canonized 
saints. The articles of the Creed 
were handed down from generation 
to generation without the help of 
foreign missonaries until the Catho- 
lic Church in Japan was recognized 
by the state in 1889 enjoying full 
protection. The Government takes 
every possible means to encourage 
the Church in its religious activities 
which is [sic] the fountain of vital- 
ity among the Catholics. . . . Catho- 
lic activities in Japan have made 
conspicuous strides in recent years. 
Numerous schools, from the na- 
tional schools up to the universities, 
have been inaugurated and are func- 
tioning. A great increase in char- 
itable institutions such as hospitals, 
orphanages, homes for the old, etc., 
has also been observed. Countless 
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magazines, newspapers and other 
periodicals are being published 
regularly by the respective dioceses. 
Following its rapid ascendancy to 
the present state, the Church in 
Japan will continue to grow stead- 
ily, calling down abundant bless- 
ings from on high for generations 
to come.” Surely this war propa- 
ganda will aid the work of post-war 
missionaries. 

Also, be it recorded, the Japanese 
respected religion in the Philip- 
pines. Perhaps it was military ex- 
pediency but the fact is that a large 
number of missionaries were spared 
by the Nipponese, and there may be 
in that fact a presage that the 
Orient is a ripened-for-the-harvest 
mission field. 

The Philippines are the American 
outpost of the Catholic Church in 
the Orient. They have been Catholic 
since 1521 when Fernando Magel- 
lan landed at Cebu and converted 
the first native tribes. Territorially 
the Archipelago is larger than the 
combined states of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
It is composed of 7,000 islands, 
2,441 of which have names. The 
population of 16,000,000 is 90% 
Catholic. The Church organization 
is complete with a representative of 
the Holy See—an Apostolic Dele- 
gate—two Archbishops and fifteen 
Bishops. The archdioceses are: 
Manila (Archbishop O’Doherty), 
(Archbishop Reyes). 


and Cebu 
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The dioceses are: Vigan (Bishop 
Sancho), Tuguegarao (Bishop Jur- 
gens), Lingayan (Bishop Madriaga), 
Lipa (Bishop Verzosa), Mountain 
Province (Msgr. Billiet), Mindoro 
(Bishop Finnemann, deceased), 
Nueva Cacares (Bishop Santos), 
Palawan (Msgr. Nieto), Jaro 
(Bishop Cuenco), Bacolod (Bishop 
Lladoc), Calbayog (Bishop Ace- 
bedo), Palo (Bishop Mascarinas), 
Cagayan (Bishop Hayes), Surigao 
(Bishop Vrakking) and Zambo- 
anga (Bishop Del Rosario). Seven- 
teen religious orders of men and 
sixteen congregations of women are 
laboring in this mission field. The 
pre-war total number of priests was 
about 1,500. The Catholic schools 
can accommodate only about 2% of 
the Filipino youth. In the large 
communities there is found a great- 
er-than-average sacramentally sus- 
tained Catholic life. The scarcity 
of priests is the cause of most de- 
ficiencies. Nowhere in the world 
can be found a more zealous or in- 
trepid group of churchmen than 
the hierarchy and clergy (foreign 
and native) of the Philippines. 
In a poverty-stricken, war-ravaged 
land of “manajia,” earthquakes, ty- 
phoons, tropical heat, they have 
written a glorious page of the 
Church’s history. They dream of 
the spiritual conquest of the Orient 
through Filipinos. Will Catholic 
America allow that dream to be 
shattered? 


THE FORGOTTEN PRIEST OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 


By RAYMOND J. JUDGE 


was winter, December 26th. 

The National Limited roared out 
of the tunnel and whistled for the 
signal at Harper’s Ferry. As the 
train rounded a curve, an old man 
was dashed into my table in the 
diner where I was sitting watching 
the sunset on the waters of the 
Potomac. 

The train began the long pull up 
the West Virginia mountains and 
the old gentleman gave me a friend- 
ly smile. “I beg your pardon, Sir. 
These mountain curves are danger- 
ous. May I sit at your table before 
I smash all the dishes in the car?” 


Thus I met Professor X of 


the University. We conversed. The 


OPA; the election; the War; 
schools; crime. Then he suddenly 
mentioned the “forgotten priest of 
the Oxford Movement”! I had en- 
joyed his talk so far. But there 
was a challenge in his eye. He 
seemed very probably an Anglican, 
and strangely, Cardinal Newman 
was a hero. 

“You Catholics made much of the 
Centenary of the Oxford Movement. 
I read several of your papers and 
magazines, and your own weekly, 
Sir. But all your journalists have 
neglected one figure in the Oxford 
Movement whom you should not 
have passed over. Your Church 
may soon reprove you gently at 
least, for this omission.” He was 
set for a story and my ignorance 
made me shift my eyes uneasily and 
move my glass of water a few 
inches. I felt guilty but still com- 


pletely at sea. “The forgotten 
priest” of the Oxford Movement? 

“My love for Newman’s writings 
and a dislike for his conversion 
led me to a study of his life,” the 
old professor continued, “and | 
think it very probable that had it 
not been for the presence of Father 
Dominic, the saintly Passionist, in 
England in 1845, John Henry New- 
man would never have entered the 
Catholic Church.” 

I remembered. And I knew that 
somewhere I had read about Domi- 
nic Barberi, the priest whom New- 
man and a few followers had called 
suddenly to Littlemore for their re- 
ception into the Church. But I 
knew not a word more. At last I 
found courage to say: “I know little 
about Father Dominic, so tell me 
your version of the story.” 

“Barberi,” said the professor, 
“was a native of Viterbo, in Italy, 
of peasant parents and with many 
brothers. He was born after the 
French Revolution, in 1792. His 
parents died. His Uncle, Bartolomo 
Pacelli, adopted him because he was 
the youngest of the six orphan chil- 
dren. As a shepherd boy and farm 
hand, he acquired rudimentary 
learning in his spare time from a 
kind Capuchin friar.” I gave full 
interest to the speaker. The Limited 
had settled into a determined pull 
up the mountains. 

“The boy’s vocation is historical- 
ly notable — really seemed to be 
what your Church calls a special 
supernatural call. He joined the 
Passionists, always believing he had 
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a divine grace to proclaim the Gos- 
pel to stray sheep especially in Eng- 
land. He was ordained priest in 
1818. He kept well informed on 
public matters touching on morals. 
Like the Curé of Ars, he opposed 
military conscription and barely 
escaped forced service in Napoleon’s 
army. For ten years he made a 
successful teacher of philosophy 
and theology. In quick order he 
became a rector, then provincial. 
And all the while he kept up tire- 
lessly a grilling round of missions 
and retreats. The first house of the 
Passionists in Belgium was opened 
by Father Dominic in 1840. 

“In Rome once he had been called 
upon to teach the rubrics of the 
Mass to the seventy-year-old con- 
vert seminarist, Sir Henry Tre- 
lawney. Through the daughter of 
this old aristocrat he made known 
his long-fostered desire to convert 
England. It was Miss Letitia Tre- 
lawney. who introduced him to 
George Spencer, a convert, at the 
English College in Rome. These 
were virtually the first steps toward 
Father Dominic’s foundation in 
England in 1842—after twenty-five 
years of planning—of the first home 
of the Congregation of the Passion. 
This establishment was at Aston 
Hall, Staffordshire. During his sev- 
en years in England he founded 
three such houses. 

“Dominic is believed by some stu- 
dents of English Catholic history to 
have been the harbinger of the 
‘Second Spring’ of the Faith in 
England. Unfortunately the actual 
day of his arrival was near the time 
of Guy Fawkes’ Day when English 
bigots were accustomed to light 
bonfires and insult the Pope in 
memory of the so-called ‘plot’ of 
Catholics to destroy the Houses of 
Parliament under James I. 
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“The very day he set foot on Eng- 
lish soil a mob hurled evil threats 
at him. And later during his first 
year when he was trudging along in 
Staffordshire from Aston to Stone 
to say his daily Mass, crowds often 
hit him with mud and rocks. They 
called him ‘demon’ and ‘devil,’ 
twisting his name of Dominic. But 
he passed well the test of a great, 
humble personality by deliberately 
smiling at all the people, bowing 
and giving a kind word to all, espe- 
cially to the children. Dominic 
won many of them by his Christian 
attitude. After he received Newman 
into the Church he became better 
known. Queen Victoria and the 
Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, 
and Lord Palmerston, the best 
known Englishman of that day were 
pleased to have him visit them. 

“And now—even though Dominic 
died a sudden and lonesome death 
in 1849 near Reading in a railroad 
station while coming from London 
—his tomb has been opened for 
canonical recognition by the Most 
Reverend Archbishop of Liverpool, 
and his beatification process is mak- 
ing progress. In the little crypt of 
St. Anne’s Monastery, at Sutton, 
Lancashire, thousands have already 
prayed at this holy tomb for fur- 
therance of his cause. But pardon 
me, I am slightly ahead of my 
thesis.” The old man looked out 
upon the Potomac where the winter 
dusk was settling. 

“Professor,” I said, “you have 
won my attention. Please con- 
tinue.” 

“You Catholics are often neglect- 
ful—it seems—of the immense 
amount of real humanity and hu- 
man interest that simply fill the 
lives of some of your saints and 
religious leaders—and consequently 
your supernatural interest in them 
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weakens when you forget their hu- 
manity and fine balance of charac- 
ter. But I won’t argue that now. 
Father Dominic is the forgotten fig- 
ure of the great Oxford Movement. 
All at Littlemore revered him and 
honored him highly. And we find 
letters expressing humorous dis- 
comfort at his unusual simplicity 
and ready wit. 

“While Father Dominic was so 
active in his ministry, he did much 
writing. His notes and courses in 
philosophy and theology are excel- 
lent as to solidity and method. He 
wrote well on the Passion of Christ 
and on the sorrows of the Virgin 
Mary. A refutation of De Lamen- 
nais stands to prove his skill in 
theology. We know, too, of several 
series of sermons, controversial and 
ascetical works. Of peculiar inter- 


est to myself, is the letter he wrote 
in 1841 to the professors of Oxford, 
answering objections and explain- 


ing the difficulties of Anglicans. 
This manuscript turned my at- 
tention to your Church more 
than once.” The old man smiled 
strangely. 

“Dominic’s seven years of labor 
for the conversion of England indi- 
cate an incredible activity — mis- 
sions, retreats, journeys, letters, all 
having a Pauline zeal and charac- 
ter. Pius X. in 1911 in a letter 
showed great admiration for this 
humble priest; likewise did Leo 
XIII. who had known Father Domi- 
nic in Belgium. And now Pope 
Pius XII. has invited the English 
Hierarchy to arrange a petition for 
Dominic’s beatification. 

“Of those he received into the 
Church, the most famous converts 
were Dalgairns, Bowles, Richard 
Stanton and Newman. All later 
were Oratorians. In 1846 he wel- 
comed into his Congregation his 


- other soul. 
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Roman friend, George Spencer, 
later the noted Father Ignatius, 
Passionist. 

“Now to my first claims. All 
great leaders can trace back and 
recognize the decisive turning-point 
of their life and ideals. This is al- 
ways true in religious conversions. 
The instrument of God’s grace is 
not infrequently the personal in- 
fluence, direct or indirect, of an- 
In the greatest crisis of 
his life, John Henry Newman turned 
to Father Dominic. 

“From 1841 Newman had really 
abandoned Anglicanism. In 1843 
he retracted his undue statements 
on Catholicism. Then came the 
year 1845. Father Dominic in the 
early fall was planning a journey 
to Belgium for a chapter meeting 
of his Congregation. At the end of 
September he had received Dal- 
gairns into the Church at Aston 
Hall. During the first week of Oc- 
tober, Dalgairns wrote asking the 
Passionist to stop for a visit in Ox- 
ford on the way to the Continent. 
Father Dominic accepted. The same 
week Newman wrote to Henry Wil- 
berforce: ‘Father Dominic is to 
come to Littlemore for the night as 
a guest. ... He does not know of 
my intentions, but I shall ask of 
him admission into the One True 
Fold of the Redeemer. ...’? New- 
man’s friends at Littlemore were in 
the dark as to his intentions. As 
Dalgairns took his walking stick to 
cross the fields to Oxford to meet 
Father Dominic on October 8th, 
Newman said to him very quietly: 
‘When you see your friend, will you 
tell him that I wish him to receive 
me into the Church of Christ?’ 

“Father Dominic had _ ridden 


1 The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
By Wilfrid Ward. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
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hours in a pelting rain. When Dal- 
gairns greeted him at the stage sta- 
tion and delivered Newman’s mes- 
sage, the old Passionist said three 
words: “God be praised!’ 

“The next day Newman was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church and 
baptized conditionally. Bowles and 
Stanton came with him too. ‘...In 
the evening of the same day these 
three,’ wrote Dominic, ‘made their 
profession of Faith in the usual 
form in their private oratory—with 
such fervor and piety that I was al- 
most out of myself for joy.’ The 
next morning at Father Dominic’s 
Mass all took their First Holy Com- 
munion.” The professor paused 


and seemed to smile reminiscently. 
“Professor,” I said, “you speak 
like a Catholic when you talk of 
Cardinal Newman.” 
“Well, why shouldn’t I,” he said. 
His eyes twinkled and I detected a 


new ring in his voice. “I made my 
First Communion in the Baltimore 
Cathedral yesterday — Christmas 
Day.” 

The University, I learned, was 
sending him to lecture on the Ox- 
ford Movement in some of the de- 
nominational colleges of the South. 
Newman’s life and Dominic’s had 
gradually turned him toward Ca- 
tholicism, first by way of prejudice, 
then by the intellectual and spirit- 
ual beauty of their nature. The 
grace of God accomplished the re- 
mainder of the task, as it had be- 
gun it. 

As the train whistled its way 
through the mountains, the profes- 
sor returned a last time to Newman 
and the “forgotten” priest. 

“Wilberforce, just before the 
events of the reception I have de- 
scribed, had urged Newman to post- 
pone his entrance into the Church 
until after Christmas, thus hoping 


to make the delay final and re- 
tain Newman for the Established 
Church. A noted biographer be- 
lieved this opposition helped New- 
man decide for an earlier date, and 
that Father Dominic’s short visit on 
the way to Belgium ‘was the occa- 
sion which Providence supplied. 
Here was the Kindly Light which 
relieved his uncertainty and marked 
out for him the immediate course.’ 

“Newman’s letter to Wilberforce 
on October 7, 1845, bears out my 
first statement that Father Domi- 
nic’s presence in England — and 
particularly the sudden visit to 
Littlemore — was what we would 
call an external grace leading up to 
full conversion. Like an Augus- 
tine helped by Ambrose, or a 
Charles de Foucauld aided by Abbé 
Huvelin. Newman wrote: ‘I could 
have wished to delay till my book 
was actually out, but... I was not 
sorry to accept this matter of time 
at an inconvenience, to submit my- 
self to what seemed an external call. 
... Father Dominic is a simple, 
quaint man, an Italian; but a very 
sharp clever man too. He has had 
his thoughts turned to England 
from youth, in a distinct and re- 
markable way... . It is an accident 
his coming here, and I had no 
thoughts of applying to him till 
quite lately, nor should, I suppose, 
but for this accident.’”? (Italics 
are the author’s.) 

So in Newman’s words the old 
professor finished his story. And as 
my thoughts drifted on, I suddenly 
recalled a paragraph from the great 
Cardinal’s devotional works: in the 
extract of his prayers for the dead 
was a list of those who had particu- 
larly assisted Newman. One of the 
first names had been: “Father 
Dominic.” 


2 Idem, 





THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


By Don Lui«e StTuRzo 


FEW days before the end of 
the San Francisco Conference, 
Marshal Jan Smuts made an im- 
portant speech in which he sub- 
stantially modified the position he 
had taken in his statement of De- 
cember, 1943. The earlier speech, 
he confessed, was “extemporane- 
ous” and had been “misinterpret- 
ed.” He now abandoned his scheme 
of a “western European bloc” cen- 
tering about Great Britain, and up- 
held the idea—always supported by 
the author of this article — that 
Europe be formed into a regional 
unit together with Great Britain and 
Russia. Smuts did not say what 
should be done with Germany, nor 
how his views could be reconciled 
with the system of spheres of in- 
fluence, nor on what basis social 
and political life would be restored 
to Europe. Unable to deal with the 
more difficult problems of a world 
order in the making, he added a few 
touches to the darker side of the 
picture: the moral and physical de- 
struction of Europe, the breakdown 
of old institutions, the prospect of 
poverty, hunger and revolt—a kind 
of race to: self-destruction. What 
could the San Francisco Conference 
do for Europe? Its scope was con- 
fined to approving a Charter and to 
setting a world machine in motion. 
Such a gathering was never intend- 
ed to settle the fate of Europe. 
Europe itself as such could almost 
be considered as absent or voiceless 
at San Francisco. It is all the more 
to the credit of Marshal Smuts, 
therefore, that he spoke of Europe 


as an entity of the future to be re- 
built from the wreckage of the 
present, 

“A Supreme European Recon- 
struction Council” was also pro- 
posed by Mr. Bernard M. Baruch 
in the eleventh of his fourteen 
recommendations to Congress, pub- 
lished on June 22, 1945. But, hav- 
ing suggested that the reorganiza- 
tion of Germany be used as a basis 
for closer understanding with Rus- 
sia, he completely forgot his idea of 
European unity, and reverted in 
various ways to a scheme of spheres 
of influence. 

I have always maintained, here as 
elsewhere, that France must take 
the leadership in Europe, and pro- 
pose a plan for unification and re- 
habilitation. France, however, has 
taken to a blatant nationalism, guid- 
ed by the haughty spirit of General 
Charles de Gaulle. Each in turn, 
Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin, has 
dealt with her in an ambiguous 
manner. France is one of the five 
powers upon whom rests the re- 
sponsibility of preserving the peace, 
and yet she was absent from the 
Big Three meetings at which the 
future was being molded. Mean- 
while France is losing sight of her 
real duty to Europe and to the 
world. 

Bearing in mind the psychology 
of a post-war period such as this, 
it is perhaps too early to speak of 
Europe as united, even before the 
ex-enemy countries have resumed 
their places within the international 
community. France thought she 
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was protecting herself against any 
future danger from Germany by 
having inserted in the San Fran- 
cisco Charter a clause which pro- 
vides for immediate action, under 
the Franco-Russian pact, without 
waiting for a decision of the Secu- 
rity Committee, in case of any 
threat from Berlin! The repetitions 
of history are indeed curious. 
After the last war also, France, 
doubting the readiness and will of 
the League of Nations to act, had 
recourse to separate alliances with 
Poland, the Little Entente, and later 
with Russia. Unfortunately, against 
a growing Germany, she was un- 
able to maintain either the Geneva 
system (completed at Locarno) or 
her eastern alliances. Let us not 
place all the blame upon Germany. 
When Hitler, in 1936, occupied the 
demilitarized zone of the Rhine, in 
violation of the Locarno agreement, 
France failed to set her armies in 
motion. When Mussolini proposed 
the four-power pact in 1934, France 
encouraged him, thereby offending 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. When 
the problem of the Sudetenland 
came up in 1938, France aban- 
doned Czecho-Slovakia to her fate. 
We recall all this to emphasize the 
fact that France’s future depends 
upon her policy in Europe more 
than upon preventive pacts calling 
for automatic action, which at any 
given moment can be reduced to 
scraps of paper, as were the Franco- 
Russian and the Franco-Czecho- 
Slovakian pacts at Munich in 1938. 

France is suffering from the dis- 
honorable past which brought her to 
the Compiégne armistice and the 
Vichy government. Up to now she 
has done nothing to inspire the con- 
fidence and maintain the hopes of 
Europe or of extra-European powers 
—Latin America, French Canada, 
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for example—who look to France 
as the leading country of our civi- 
lization and culture. France is not 
yet a factor in practical world poli- 
tics, which are still a monopoly of 
the Big Three, although she has be- 
come a party to the new world-wide 
dictatorship which established it- 
self at San Francisco, through the 
veto right. 

The regional unity of Europe, 
suggested by Smuts (instead of by 
Bidault, as it should have been, had 
he not been muzzled by “the Gen- 
eral’) is not even in sight and will 
not be until it is possible to give 
European countries the place which 
today cannot be theirs in the Inter- 
national Organization. 

The effects of the occupation of 
Germany and Austria, divided into 
four distinct zones, of the spheres 
of influence or “security belts” of 
Russia and England, of the exclu- 
sion of a great part of Europe from 
the World Organization, added to 
the effects of malnutrition, disease 
and mortality, will within a few 
years produce a Europe far more 
ruinous than anything we can imag- 
ine today. 


Before the signing of the Interna- 
tional Charter at the San Francisco 
Conference many improvements of 
a technical, legal and even moral 
character were made, and for these 
credit goes chiefly to the representa- 
tives of the small or medium-sized 
nations, which still retain a certain 
freedom of initiative, and, above all, 


1 Neutrals: Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land. Ex-enemies: Austria, Finland, Germany, 
Italy, Rumania, Hungary. Satellites: Bulgaria, 
Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland may re- 
quest admission if they want to. Spain is 
barred from membership as long as Franco is 
head of the State and of the government. The 
other countries cannot appeal to the Assembly 
for membership but are subject to a decision of 
the Security Council, which can refuse to invite 
them to membership in the United Nations. 
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to the Australian Foreign Minister, 
Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt. However, 
the substance of the San Francisco 
policy remains as originally con- 
ceived by the three heads of the 
Allied war effort, who are responsi- 
ble for future peace. This policy is 
based on the permanent agree- 
ment of the three—now enlarged to 
five. The two new members, France 
and China, will, however, carry 
some political weight only when 
they succeed in gaining economic 
and military power, which they do 
not today possess. They cannot 
have real political influence until 
they can back their veto with force 
and resist the pressure of the others. 

The unanimity of the three (or 
of the five) imposes upon the great 
powers a mutual policy of give and 
take, and forces them into a sort of 
potential hierarchy. The strongest 
power, or the most daring (today 
everyone thinks of Russia) becomes 
the object of a policy of fear and 
appeasement. 

In his writings, Sir Norman 
Angell has many times pointed out 
that both World Wars occurred be- 
cause the Western powers, unwill- 
ing to tolerate the expansion of 
Germany, did nothing to stop it but 
followed the so-called policy of ap- 
peasement. When they faced the 
danger, it was too late to prevent 
the war. Today he thinks that “the 
“democratic state will not acquiesce 
in the indefinite expansion of Rus- 
sian power with its consequent to- 
talitarian system over the whole con- 
tinent of Europe, China and Asia.” 

It is strange that this unanimity 
of the three, or the five, should have 
seemed to Churchill and Roosevelt 
(and now to Truman) a suitable 
means for the maintenance of good 
will and the promotion of universal 
welfare, when in fact it ties them 
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to a policy of continual compro- 
mise which can only divide the 
world into zones of influence and 
create a state of affairs leading to a 
future war. 

Indeed, as a result of the present 
political situation, the states of the 
Pentarchy are trying to secure 
strategic bases, arrange zones of 
protection, form power-blocs, build 
up fleets and armies, introduce con- 
scription where it does not yet exist, 
and develop new military inven- 
tions. Nobody remains armed if he 
is sure of not being attacked. Yet 
after San Francisco, and apart 
from protection against Japan, the 
great powers are proposing an in- 
crease of armaments. At San Fran- 
cisco nobody mentioned the tenuous 
words of the Atlantic Charter which 
promised to “aid and encourage all 
other practicable measures which 
will lighten for peace-loving peoples 
the crushing burden of armaments.” 
So it is evident that the new order 
is being conditioned by two factors, 
the dictatorship of the three (with 


their two partners) and a common . 


fear that at any moment the equi- 
librium may be disturbed. 


When speaking today of another 
war as possible, one does not mean 
that it is probable, or at all close. 
One is simply speaking in terms of 
security. This is how one should in- 
terpret the statements of American 
military leaders, such as Eisen- 
hower’s demand for conscription 
and a permanent army or Patton’s 
plea that the United States guard 
against surprise by a well-prepared 
enemy. It is easy to exaggerate the 
danger of war to be precipitated in 
a distant future by Germany or 
Japan when they will again be 
strong and aggressive. Today the 
danger is used as a scarecrow so 
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that the complete and permanent 
annihilation of the two countries 
may be carried out. We do not 
know how history will avenge her- 
self on the Vansittarts and Morgen- 
thaus of England and America. But 
every man and every country, no 
matter how strong, has an Achilles 
heel. Nobody in 1919 thought that 
within twenty years Germany would 
be able to wage war for six years 
against the whole world. We can- 
not imagine what new inventions 
will be used twenty years hence, 
just as twenty years ago no one 
dreamed of the 1944 rockets and 
robots. 

Should, as appears likely, Ger- 
many and Japan be out of the reck- 
oning as first-rate military and po- 
litical units, no one can deny that 
in the event of a conflict between 
other powers, either Germany or 
Japan or both, might be a contrib- 
uting factor, with their skillful 
technicians, their quickly impro- 
vised troops (the American Army 
of 1942 was improvised), and their 
economic forces. Germany and 
Japan, eager to emerge from the 
position of inferiority into which 
they are being forced, will certainly 
be delighted to take advantage of 
any eventual conflict between the 
two countries now foremost—Rus- 
sia and the United States. Today, 
neither wants war. It is stupid to 
imagine that Russia wants war, or 
is planning it for tomorrow. But 
Marshal Stalin may reason in the 
same way as General Patton; let 
us not be taken by surprise. As a 
matter of fact, Marshal Gregory 
Zhukoff, on June 22, 1945, at the 
Moscow celebration of victory over 
Germany stated the “necessity” for 
larger armies. However, Russia to- 
day has no navy to compare with 
that of the United States and Great 
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Britain, nor can her air force or her 
industries compete with those of the 
other two. So she must try to form 
an equilibrium of potentialities to 
counterbalance the other great 
powers. That is why Stalin has 
annexed half of Poland, the Baltic 
States and Bessarabia. He is form- 
ing a “security belt” that stretches 
from Koenigsberg to Trieste. He 
occupies more than half of Ger- 
many; he wants to have his say in 
the administration of Suez, Tangier, 
and the mandated or protected colo- 
nies; he wants a right of way 
through the Dardanelles; he is look- 
ing toward the Persian Gulf and he 
will in all probability ask for his 
share of Manchuria and Korea. 
This is not all. Further indirect 
gains will come to Russia through 
the Communist network of the 
working masses of the Western 
European democracies and of the 
American continent. This “peace- 
ful” expansion of Russia will cer- 
tainly have its effect upon China 
and India. The question is whether 
Stalin and his advisers will be skill- 
ful enough to proceed gradually, so 
as to avoid any sharp conflict with 
the Anglo-American and Latin 
countries. If Stalin loses his self- 
control, he may become for the 
world what Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Bismarck, William the Second and 
Hitler were during the past century 
and a half. Of the four, Bismarck 
alone knew how to capitalize on par- 
tial victories, and space them so as 
to reach his goal: a unified Germany 
in a powerful empire. Within a few 
years, we shall see whether Stalin 
has the calmness and ability to wait 
time and opportunity for his future 
achievements as Bismarck did. 
Against this eventuality two differ- 
ent factors will operate: the unrest 
of the working masses of Europe 
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and the fears of the capitalists on 
one hand, and international inse- 
curity on the other. We cannot tell 
up to what point the Big Three will 
be able to master this uncertain and 
troubled situation. We must, how- 
ever, give due recognition to the 
good will of Churchill and his suc- 
cessor, of Stalin and Truman, and to 
their earnest desire to understand 
one another and get along together. 
There is, however, no common plan 
of action, nor have they the courage 
to look for one, fearing that a dis- 
agreement on principles and meth- 
ods might entail serious conse- 
quences. How can common effort 
and mutual consideration between 
nations rest on anything but equal- 
ity of rights, respect for the per- 
sonality of each state, and the freely 
guaranteed political liberty of the 
new international organization? In 
England, in the United States, and 
in other countries of western cul- 
ture, the Communist parties are tol- 
erated, but they are looked upon 
with suspicion. The fear is ever 
present that they may use their po- 
litical freedom to seize power, and 
then, as they did in Russia, repudi- 
ate freedom in favor of a totali- 
tarian system. In Russia, and in 

. Russian - controlled countries, not 
only is there no real political free- 
dom, but despite their so-called 
democracy, under the pretext of the 
security of the state, the rights of 
human individuals are violated so 
as to eliminate, at times with the 
well-known “purges,” all actual and 
potential enemies. 

The San Francisco Charter, while 
sanctioning the monopoly of the 
Big Three, based on the armed force 
of the five and other various coun- 
tries in their respective spheres of 
influence, does not guarantee the 
individual freedom of the citizens 
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of any one nation, or the individual 
freedom of any one nation within 
the regional or international frame- 
work, because no practical meas- 
ures are provided for the preserva- 
tion of liberty, and because there is 
no single and universally accepted 
definition of this equality of rights 
based on respect of law. To the San 
Francisco Charter principles have 
been added to which all nations can 
and must subscribe and which cor- 
respond to the general feeling of 
civilized and Christian humanity. 
The crucial question, however, has 
been avoided: how shall freedom be 
affirmed, guaranteed, and defended. 
Without freedom, it is impossible 
that the world become one, peace 
be assured, and the personal rights 
of individuals and nations be re- 
spected. 


Italy did not have a seat at San 
Francisco. Her protest was reject- 
ed at a session of the Committee 
which the press described as “hasty 
and without preparation.” At the 
same session, it was decided that 
ex-enemy nations should not have 
the right to ask admission to the 
United Nations, but that the Secu- 
rity Council should have the power 
to call them in when the time 
comes, and the special provision 
was made, barring Spain’s accept- 
ance as long as General Franco re- 
mains in power. 

All are agreed that the Italy of 
today cannot be treated as on a par 
with Germany and Japan. She can- 
not, however, be given the same 
treatment as Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Finland. These coun- 
tries signed armistices with Russia, 
also promising to fight against Ger- 
many. The contribution of these 


countries to the war effort can nev- 
ertheless in no way be compared to 




















that of Italy, partly because of the 
time and manner in which their as- 
sistance was offered, partly because 
Germany abandoned those terri- 
tories, or left behind her only some 
beaten divisions. The Italian fleet, 
army, air force and manpower con- 
tributed the equivalent of twenty 
months of uninterrupted warfare, 
and the people and government 
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have helped the Allies with all their 
ability and strength. These facts 
have been duly recognized by the 
Allied heads. These facts are a title 
of honor which redeems Italy’s 
Fascist past. These facts must 
hasten the day when Italy shall 
obtain a just and honorable peace, 
and again become a member of the 
family of nations. 


DEER AT DUSK 


By ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


RAY is the dusk, and gray 
The dark wood’s verge, 

Deep-toned shadows meeting 
Blend and merge. 


Etched on the twilight’s peace, 
By silence bound, 

Dreams in a dreaming world 
That has no sound, 


Silent the three deer stand, 
Then silent fade — 
Beauty eternal wrought 


In a moment’s shade! 








IMPERFECT SYMPATHIES, OR MY LITERARY DOGHOUSE 


By Louis F. 


14 HAT pleases all, and pleases 

always, you may safely con- 
clude to be the excellent and genu- 
ine sublime.” 

Thus spake Longinus, that hoary 
heresiarch, perhaps as early as 
the second century A. D., when 
he had before him a baker’s half- 
dozen of masterpieces and from one 
literature alone. With that re- 
mark was keynoted the “Bugle 
Song” of Standard Literary Criti- 
cism, whose sonorous echoes have 
rolled, from Horace to Dante to 
Castelvetro to Rapin to Boileau to 
Pope, through each succeeding gen- 
eration of critics of literature. It 
might have been expected to die 
away when it struck the cliffs and 
scaurs of the Romantic Revolt, that 
“breaking of the windows to get at 
the fresh air,” but it merely changed 
its name to Universal Appeal and 
rolled on for another century. Nor 
is it dead yet. The horns of Elfland 
are to be heard faintly blowing in 
every English classroom and—less 
faintly —in every publisher’s im- 
plication that four hundred thou- 
sand buyers of the latest best-seller 
cannot be wrong. Universal Ap- 
peal has achieved the immortality 
of a convenient and indemonstrable 
fetish which saves thinking and de- 
fies investigation. 

The dictum itself is essentially 
sound, though vastly overstated and 
based on an absurdly small number 
of cases examined. The evil lies in 
the converse inference that inevita- 
bly suggests itself and is almost 
sure to be drawn: that all who do 
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not thrill to, let us say, “The Faerie 
Queene” must — well, have some- 
thing in common with the leaves of 
Vallombrosa, be on a cultural par 
with a tone-deaf mute trying to tune 
in on the music of the spheres. 
Hairy Apes, they don’t “belong.” 
Just nothing can be done for them. 

All this thunder in the index is 
provoked by the recurrence recent- 
ly of a tiny tragedy that English 
teachers know too well. A bit of 
pseudo-Platonic dialogue may clari- 
fy the issue. Earnest Student, a 
chap whom God and Nature de- 
signed to be an excellent third as- 
sistant laboratory technician and 
who wrenches A’s from his other 
“branches,” is grimly bent on re- 
ducing English literature to an 
exact science for the same fell pur- 
pose, an A. Now Literature being, 
unfortunately, a fine art, the lone 
fine art included in the college cur- 
riculum, blandly refuses to be 
trapped in a critical test tube, be- 
haves, in fact, as diabolically as a 
pea at the end of a chopstick. The 
Professor is one of those typical 
worms who have been years mus- 
tering up courage enough to turn— 
the writer, in short. Not that he 
ever proposed, or even defended, 
the fallacy, for he never fell that 
low. At most, he has given silent 
countenance to the master echo of 
Universal Appeal out of a vague 
fear that any other course might 
lead to anarchy, sheer Impression- 
ism. 

EARNEST STUDENT: ’Fessor, you 
said Edmund Spenser is a great 














poet. Well, I can’t like Spenser at 
all. There must be something 
wrong with me. 

ProFessorn: N-n-ot necessarily. 
That is... 

EarNnEST: Besides, there’s a lot 
of other great writers I don’t like. 
Thomas Browne—and Beowulf— 
and Dryden—and Milton—and Car- 
lyle and— 

ProFEssor: (stemming the profa- 
nation) What about Shakespeare 
and Scott and Tennyson? 

EarNnEsT: Oh, them, sure! 
anybody can get them. 

PRoFEssOR: (murmurs) Oh! 
Crashing the Caviar Club, eh? 

EARNEST: (suspiciously) Beg par- 
’ don? 

ProFessor: (quickly) Nothing. I 
just said, Maybe they are for dubs. 
See you later. 

So there it is. If Spenser is to 
remain on Parnassus, he must 
please all. But he doesn’t please 
Earnie. Earnie is not amused. 
Longinus would growl through his 
iron beard that he only meant all 
except Earnies. But that’s a cow- 
ardly subterfuge. The Earnies are 
legion. No doghouse could possibly 
hold them all. Our high schools 
graduate two hundred thousand of 
them every year. What a thought 
for the day! 

I reel away to be alone with a 
very sick conscience and to consider 
again the importance of being Ear- 
nest. For the true lovers of litera- 
ture are not here in question. They 
need not the physician; Earnie 
does. The true lovers of the true 
vine not only need no bush to tell 
them what is good vintage but, vine 
leaves in their hair and lifting their 
“Evoe” to the stars that looked 
down on Troy and on the Bank- 
side, they give as little thought— 
and less reverence —to Longinus 


But 
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and his progeny as Omar to Mah- 
moud on his golden throne. They 
are the Passionate Few of Arnold 
Bennett. But Earnie’s head was 
just never made for vine leaves. 
They would have to be riveted on. 

To face the question, I have no 
more love for Spenser than Earnie 
has. I am allergic to allegory, 
single or triple. If brought within 
twenty feet of “The Faerie Queene,” 
I break out with a rash. Exposed 
to feckless and utterly unconvincing 
shepherds named Hobbinoll, who 
neglect their work and _ render 
fyttes on pipes about a luckless 
swain named Colin Clout (his love 
disdains him and who could blame 
the girl?), something snaps in my 
brain and I see red. As for Spen- 
ser’s masterpiece, it contains alto- 
gether too many able-bodied unem- 
ployed persons without visible 
means of support who wander 
about doing utterly unnecessary 
things which, somehow, have to be 
done all over again in the next book. 
This must have created a great so- 
cial problem, one which seems to be 
condoned by this highly moral 
work. As for the magicians, the 
monsters, and the damsels in dis- 
tress, I cannot believe there could 
have been so many. (Perhaps the 
best approach is that Spenser was 
a Republican criticizing a Demo- 
cratic administration. Yet they can- 
not have been in office that long!) 
Nor do the faulty grammar and 
worse spelling add any enchant- 
ment. These might be excused in 
rustics like Hobbinoll but not in a 
man who had Spenser’s educational 
opportunities. Freshmen have failed 
for less. 

Is Spenser, then, a great poet? 
He is, undoubtedly. The “poets’ 
poet” is the morning star of the 
English Renaissance, the master 
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wizard of labyrinthine allegory on 
a gorgeous tapestry of melody that 
almost swoons with sweetness. 
His sensuous imagery is marvelous 
and, no doubt, the Spenserian stan- 
za was a rhythmic revelation. To 
all this I can give a cold intellec- 
tual assent. But reading him 
means unbidden tears and internal 
bleeding. Spenser is—well, an im- 
perfect sympathy. 

What then? Must I to the dog- 
house and bid Earnie move over? 
Not without a struggle. This worm 
has turned. I have my own dog- 
house, as commodious as pande- 
monium. Besides Spenser, into it 
must go a not inconsiderable por- 
tion of stock pieces in the museum 
of English literature. The horde of 
medieval romance fathered by The 
Romance of the Rose, the earliest 
of the vision poems, allegorical to 
meticulosity, and fetid with that 
green-sickness, the code of courtly 
love, by-product of an age in which, 
according to Burke’s immortal bull, 
“... vice itself lost half its evil by 
losing all its grossness.” During 
the reading of its twenty-thousand- 
odd lines of, unfortunately, immor- 
tal verse, the pulse flutters feebly 
and rigor mortis glazes the eye. 
Other portions of my literary birth- 
right I shall gladly sell, and for less 
than a mess of pottage, are the mys- 
ticisms of Thomas Browne and the 
tortuosities of Milton’s prose style. 
I add most of the alleged poetry of 
the otherwise great eighteenth cen- 
tury. Its chief commodity Wit, its 
sole container the rhyming couplet, 
its greatest virtue a thing it called 
Common Sense (read, banality unto 
suffocation), it seems to have been 
an age in which all who could spell 
the words were calling each other, 
interminably, “fool” and “dunce” 
and proving the charge by appeal to 
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a vague divinity named “Nature,” 
which on examination turns out to 
be what Homer is supposed to have 
thought about things. Nothing but 
the most colossal, and adolescent, 
vanity can explain the terror in 
which satire was held in the days 
of The Dunciad and privileged 
anonymity. If Pope could return 
and hurl a Shaviad at the head of 
G. B. Shaw, it is quite possible that 
the bearded one would write a pref- 
ace for it, invite the Wasp to din- 
ner, and try to buy the copyright. 
Ridicule is still effectual, no doubt, 
but Alexander Woollcott played for 
a time in The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, a burlesque of himself, and 
the President of the country attend- 
ed I’d Rather Be Right. Extreme 
vulnerability to pointed malice has 
gone the way of the duello and 
anonymous authorship. With the 
literature of Wit may repose also 
the grandiloquent nonsense known 
as the Heroic Drama, of which there 
are sO many correct masterpieces 
for Earnie to ruminate. 

Coming to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, famous for the re-discovery of 
Nature (not to be confused with 
the lady of the same name in the 
preceding century), the noble sav- 
age, and the equally savage noble, 
there are reservations in my dog- 
house for several great names. 
Wordsworth, when in the deadly 
grip of the “System” that gave us 
“The Excursion” and “The White 
Doe”; this leaves about thirty short 
poems. Shelley, when the mad fit 
seizes him and he goes chasing the 
horizon of neo-Platonic abstrac- 
tions, fondly imagining that, by 
merely capitalizing such Ideas as 
Beauty and Justice, he has endowed 
them with the poetical flesh and 
blood of “The Lark” or “Ode to the 
West Wind.” Plato has been the 
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evil genius of poetry, whatever he 
may have been to philosophy. His 
Ideas are at the opposite pole to the 
language of poetry, which is pic- 
ture. In the “Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty,” Shelley throws me a mass 
of vaguenesses and expects me to 
make a poem of them. In “Adonais” 
he does it for me, which is as it 
should be. The peevish pontiff of 
English Art and Letters, Ruskin, 
must to kennel, nor will all the 
floridity of his earlier style nor the 
silvery cadences of his later save 
him. (When we worms turn, we 
go berserk.) Last, not least, Thomas 
Carlyle, with all his works and 
pomps, shall have a distinction al- 
lotted to no other: he shall be my 
Cerberus, out of one throat barking 
that “Might is Right,” out of the 
other that he really means “Right 
is Might”; out of one throat damn- 
ing aristocracy, out of the other 
roaring a jeremiad on the perils of 
democracy; out of one throat sing- 
ing the glories of the medieval 
social system, out of the other hurl- 
ing coarse invectives at the religion 
that produced that very system. 
This major prophet of impending 
disaster for forty years preached 
the necessity of silence to England. 
He produced thirty volumes devel- 
oping a theory of history and a 
system of philosophy, imperfectly 
digested, that lead straight to fas- 
cistic totalitarianism, the Leader, 
intuition and all. Yet for forty 
years, no question was closed until 
Mr. Carlyle had spoken, after which 
no question was open. He did half 
of England’s thinking, the other 
half being entrusted to Mr. Ruskin, 
his great admirer. Finally, he is 
arrogant and coarse as only the 
self-righteous thoroughly saturated 
with the phraseology of the Old 
Testament can be arrogant and 
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coarse. He claims all the immuni- 
ties of the pulpit while disclaiming 
all of its responsibilities. He wor- 
ships Force and calls it Truth. It 
is not the Idea that might have con- 
quered, or should have conquered, 
that enflames him to rhapsody, but 
the Idea that de facto won. One 
proof of England’s greatness is that 
she weathered Carlyle. 

I had almost forgotten a minor 
celebrity who must be housed. Up- 
on what essential basis the rating 
of Arthur Hugh Clough rests is a 
critical mystery. Tuneless, tone- 
less, a pauper in imagery, sloven- 
ly in workmanship, and with one 
only message, which is reiterated 
ad nauseam, his chief claim to fame 
seems to be that he was embalmed 
in the amber of his friend’s, Mat- 
thew Arnold’s “Thyrsis.” The mes- 
sage: “Fight on! So far as we can 
know, it is hopeless, but fight on!” 
The symbol of this perfectly jolly 
state of affairs is invariably a ship, 
a ship which is sailing in circles. 
Yet “Say Not the Struggle Naught 
Availeth” was quoted, when the 
bombing of London was worst, by 
no less a person than Winston 
Churchill. He quoted the title only, 
however. 

The two great determinants of 
taste which the Buglers ignore are 
the Zeitgeist and Personality (of 
the reader). The Zeitgeist is a big, 
irresponsible gremlin who presides 
over fashion, fad, and vogue in 
thought and taste. It pleased him 
five hundred years ago to highlight 
and glamorize Sir Launcelot and 
Guinevere, chivalry and the code of 
courtly love. Three centuries later 
he invested Wit with a strong ap- 
peal. A hundred years ago he 
turned his strongest floodlights on 
Nature and Humanitarianism. To- 
day he is starring Science, which 
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in the field of literature is known 
as Realism. Tomorrow to fresh 
fields and idols new. The Time 
Spirit is uncontrollable and unpre- 
dictable; he is history in the mak- 
ing. This cosmic Puck is the king- 
maker of the moment who laughs 
at Longinus and those who would 
freeze literary values to the status 
of the Grecian Urn. He has pre- 
sided over the rise and fall of num- 
berless literary kingdoms. One only 
king, a greater wizard than he, 
has successfully defied the Lob: 
that promising young dramatist 
from Stratford, the creator of Ham- 
let and Dogberry, of Caliban and 
Ariel. 

The reader, likewise, not having 
chosen his parents, inherits a his- 
tory which endows him with a set 
of predilections and antipathies of 
which, normally, he is as little con- 
scious as he is of a perfectly sound 
liver. The anthem known as “God 
Save the King” is no great shakes— 
till it accompanies the words of 
“My Country, "Tis of Thee,” when 
suddenly, for reasons that have 
nothing to do with music or poetry, 
it becomes a thing enskied. How 
can Falstaff and Prince Hal be to 
any young American Rocco or 
Schmidt or Kelly or Jones all that 
they are to a young Britisher? We 
Americans are only listening in on 
a family party when we peruse that 
classic. The universal humanity of 
it only is ours. Or what real Gael 
can sincerely accept the niches that 
have been assigned to the authors 
of Dark Rosaleen and the Irish 
Melodies? Similarly, I was for long 
convinced that the term “mystical” 
with which critics dismiss “The 
Hound of Heaven” and which seems 
to mean “not fully intelligible,” was 
a damning with faint praise. I now 
think it an honest imperfect sym- 
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pathy. The thought and the lan- 
guage of the underlying theology 
being a lost heritage, the gorgeous 
imagery and rhythm are splendid 
sound and fury to them, though 
clear enough to any Catholic young- 
ster. Again, what explains the 
furore of non-Catholic scholars for 
Dante, whom Catholics have, com- 
paratively, neglected? I believe it 
is due to the view that to them the 
Divina Commedia is merely poetry, 
the grand, definitive setting of 
the medieval Christian mythology, 
which as such holds no terrors, 
whereas to the Catholic reader it 
is grim religious truth, which makes 
a reading of the Inferno something 
akin to a soul-searching retreat. 

Even accidental and passing cir- 
cumstance can qualify one’s re- 
sponse, associations of time and 
place and mood that have long been 
forgotten. I was once amazed at 
the high esteem of a friend of mine 
for a certain inferior novel—until 
he naively mentioned that it had 
swum into his ken during a singu- 
larly happy vacation. It had sim- 
ply borrowed the glory of a summer 
in the hills of Vermont. And if my 
bitterest foe were an author, I could 
not condemn him to the fate of be- 
coming a grade school classic, 
whether his charms were instilled 
to the tune of a hickory stick or 
not. It is the crucial test. It has 
ruined Longfellow and done Shake- 
speare no great good. Great works 
are like quarrels: it takes two to 
make them. 

The truth is, I believe, that a 
reader with powers of appreciation 
(re-creation) adequate to all great 
works would be a greater miracle 
in the field of response than would 
a composite Homer-Dante-Shake- 
speare in the field of creation. He 
would need to have been born of a 




















vacuum and reared in a test tube, 
a sort of monster of detachment, 
with all the catholicity — and dis- 
crimination—of taste attributed to 
the shark. Yet this is the myth 
that the Bugle Song has created. 
Esthetic Man is as non-existent as 
Economic Man. This is not to say 
that there are no norms whatever. 
Taste can be acquired, changed, 
improved. It is only to say that 
Longinus and the Buglers have 
vastly over-simplified the matter. 

There can be little doubt that the 
bulk of the masterpieces are no 
longer read for pleasure, but only 
by that army of galley slaves who, 
for direly practical reasons having 
to do with getting on in life, must 
read them. Librarians know this, 
if others do not. Permanence is the 
blissful status of those works 
which, to borrow the immortal 
words of one who is himself await- 
ing the coroner’s verdict, in all 
probability, “the world will not 
willingly let die.” There will al- 
ways be a Milton for such scholars 
as may have need of him as long 
as there is an English language and 
a printing press. There will always 
be a Spenser. Yet Legouis says of 
him, after conceding his greatness, 
“he has alienated all those who 
read for pleasure.” He means, 
of course, that time has been cruel- 
er than usual to the teacher of 
Keats, Tennyson and a host of other 
bards. 

The stock market of great repu- 
tations is a mysterious and melan- 
choly thing. The steady climb of 
Jane Austen’s star since 1817 is un- 
paralleled save by the equally 
steady decline of George Eliot’s. 
For the astounding nose dive of 
Robert Southey, once the peer of 
Wordsworth and the paladin who 
drew the murderous fire of Byron, 
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there is no parallel. An occasional 
resuscitation occurs, such as Her- 
man Melville and George Gissing 
and Thomas Lovell Beddoes. Even 
Shakespeare had to endure his win- 
ter of discontent, beginning with 
the Restoration, during which he 
was treated like his own whin- 
ing schoolboy, emended, corrected, 
adapted, revised, scrubbed behind 
the ears and his nose blown for 
him. For this warbler “of native 
woodnotes wild,” who knew not the 
rules of writing, was like the spider 
or the bee who could perform their 
specialties but could not tell how 
they did it. He was a genius, a 
species of inspired idiot who stood 
in no need of Art or Judgment, an 
act of God not to be withstood but 
—Egad, a rum chap! Came the 
dawn of the Romantic Age and he 
was deified. Recently, he has made 
Broadway. He even made Holly- 
wood. But let us draw the veil on 
that. Let bygones be bygones. 

The desert wastes of mere liter- 
ary history are not to be confused 
with the green pastures that are 
still vital, that afford succulent 
browsing still. This is of no great 
help to Earnie, I realize. But I am 
not much concerned about helping 
Earnie. Earnie deserves only to be 
cast into outer darkness, his sheep- 
skin clutched in one hand and his 
gown in the other, for he has not 
on the wedding garment. Told that 
Art is useless, he concludes that it 
is worthless; the two are synon- 
yms to Earnie. What devil is 
there in our national brain that 
makes it impossible for us to look 
at anything, from a flower to a 
star, without pondering some bale- 
ful scheme by which to entrap, har- 
ness, capitalize it? We are the 
only nation in history to de-nature 
sport and thus turn it into a multi- 
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million-dollar industry. We have 
even isolated, packaged, and mar- 
keted that most elusive of all things, 
Charm. The result has not been an 
unqualified success, since all of our 
standardized models of charm, male 
and female, dress, speak and act 
with such a robot-like sameness of 
perfection that the very essence of 
charm, the variety of individuality, 
personality, is lost but—we did the 
impossible! Charm, Inc., is a big 
fact now. Why, wake up any good 
American at two in the morning, 
tell him of something that no one 
has ever succeeded in doing and in 
three minutes he is reaching for 
his clothes, fire in his eye and a 
sense of personal injury in his 
heart. Tell him it is impossible and 
it is virtually half done. We are 
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the world’s greatest technicians, 
We are also the world’s greatest 
idealists, witness our political his- 
tory. The only fly in the ointment 
is that our ideals seem to have been 
reduced to one, efficiency. 

For the time being, all of Earnie’s 
needs must be served by that social 
register of Parnassus, Facts and 
Outlines of English Literature, 
wherein stock ratings are stated as 
if they were eternal verities. But 
I am betting on Earnie. I confi- 
dently await the day when Earnie 
will announce to a multitude disen- 
franchised by Longinus and his 
crew that Beauty, the joy forever, 
has been bottled in bulk and is ob- 
tainable at any drugstore. There 
shall be no more doghouses for- 
ever. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


— contribations submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by 
suitable return envelope and sufficient postage (U. S. stamps or 


dated international postal coupons). 
Otherwise, MSS. cannot be returned. 


Stamps alone will not suffice. 
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ENGLAND, IRELAND AND INDIA 


By FrANcis McCuLLaGH 


HAT effect will the change of 

government in England have 
on the situation in India? Prob- 
ably very little, if one is to judge by 
the composition and the history of 
the British Labor Party in the past, 
for, in contradistinction to the two 
great historical parties of Liberals 
and Conservatives or Whigs and 
Tories, the Labor Party has always 
been very parochial in its outlook, 
more like a Trade Union than a 
great political organization, and 
very different from the Socialists of 
continental Europe. The typical 
Labor M.P. was chiefly interested in 
the British workingman getting 
higher pay and cheaper beer and a 
more secure future for himself and 
his children. Next to that he was 
most interested in the details of 
party organization and all the petty 
cares connected with it. Of foreign 
countries and distant colonies he 
knew little and cared less, and 
though he had a vague sympathy 
with nations “rightly struggling to 
be free” and even with political 
parties doing the same thing in va- 
rious parts of the British empire, 
he did not do much to help them. 
For imperialistic wars he had no 
liking because they used up money 
which might have been more profit- 
ably employed in bettering the po- 
sition of British workers. Thus, 
he was a determined opponent of 
the Boer war, and was full of good 
will towards Ireland and India 
though unable to help either of 
those countries very much because 
he did not know exactly how to do 
so, and because his party was 


very weak numerically until about 
twenty-five years ago. During its 
two short periods in office, the La- 
bor Party continued the policy of 
the Liberals with regard to Ireland, 
and, with regard to India, it relied 
chiefly on the permanent officials of 
the India Office. 

Today the Labor Party is funda- 
mentally the same, that is, the Brit- 
ish workers take the first place in 
its thoughts. But there are several 
differences. Ten years ago it be- 
came very warlike on the subject of 
Hitler, Mussolini and Franco and 
violently opposed the appeasement 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Conservatives. While Mr. Cham- 
berlain went to Munich in order to 
mollify the Fiiehrer, Mr. Attlee went 
to Barcelona in order to hurl defi- 
ance at the Caudillo and to review 
the International Brigade. This is 
not the place to describe what hap- 
pened afterwards. I only mention 
these facts in order to make it clear 
that the present Labor Government 
in England is as war-minded as 
Mr. Churchill himself, and .conse- 
quently more war-minded than his 
Conservative followers who, till Au- 
gust, 1939, were appeasers with 
Chamberlain. The present Labor 
Government of England is, there- 
fore, the first regularly elected non- 
appeasement Government to ap- 
pear in Europe since 1939, hence 
its proceedings will be of the ut- 
most importance for the whole 
world, and more especially for India 
and Burma. 

Other differences are (1) the 
greater size of the Labor Party in 
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the House, (2) its greater experi- 
ence in the art of government, and 
(3) its greater ambition and self- 
confidence. In the old days its lead- 
ers were very British. Now, its one 
outstanding leader is Professor Har- 
old Laski whose name suggests that 
it was once the tail-end of a Rus- 
sian or Polish name running to fif- 
teen or sixteen letters. Some ten 
years ago I heard Professor Laski 
speak at Geneva and found him 
clever in a professorial kind of way 
and far better read in continental 
Socialism than Ramsay MacDonald 
or George Lansbury. At the same 
time he understands thoroughly the 
British Laborite’s point of view, and 
probably dreams of playing the part 
of a revolutionary Disraeli, to bal- 
ance the imperialistic Disraeli of 
Victorian days. But he has for- 
midable obstacles to overcome, and 
he has begun badly. The greatest 
of those obstacles is Mr. Churchill 
whose figure is coming to resemble 
more and more the figure of John 
Bull as depicted by the friendly pen- 
cil of Punch and whose thunderous 
voice matches his figure, whereas 
the Professor is small and frail in 
appearance and has not much of a 
voice. Other advantages on the ex- 
Premier’s side are (1) the reputa- 
tion he made out of the war, (2) his 
eloquence, (3) his skill as a Parlia- 
mentary tactician and debater. 
The Professor has already made 
several mistakes of which his op- 
ponents were quick to take advan- 
tage. He has kept out of the House, 
thereby breaking an unwritten rule 
that the leader of a party must be 
a member of Parliament. Even 
Cromwell was a member of Parlia- 
ment though his treatment of that 
august body was not exactly courte- 
ous. Lenin held Parliaments and 
Dumas and even Constituent As- 
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semblies in the utmost contempt, 
but even the British Communists 
are assiduous in their attendance at 
St. Stephen’s. When Mr. Attlee, as 
leader of the Parliamentary section 
of the Labor Party, was invited by 
Mr. Churchill to accompany him to 
Berlin, Professor Laski declared 
that Mr. Attlee went only as an ob- 
server, without power to make any 
agreement, and obliged to report to 
him, Professor Laski, on his return. 
That there should be no doubt about 
this faux pas on the part of the Pro- 
fessor, Mr. Churchill, who was still 
Premier at this time, asked Mr. 
Attlee pointedly and maliciously if 
he was only going to Berlin as an 
observer, and Mr. Attlee replied in- 
nocently in the negative. There 
the matter was dropped, but Mr. 
Churchill may be depended upon to 
make good use of it sooner or later, 
to make murderously good use of it, 
to make the House rock with laugh- 
ter while poor Mr. Attlee hangs his 
head, not being one of those who 
can answer back promptly. 

The newspapers which support 
the ex-Premier are already making 
good use of it. One of them de- 
votes a funny column to Mr. Att- 
lee’s sayings and doings, which it 
never records without adding in 
brackets, after each item, the phrase 
“by Mr. Laski’s permission.” Prob- 
ably Punch and other humorous 
papers are still more caustic, and 
it must be remembered, in this con- 
nection, that in England a clever 
political cartoonist can go far to- 
wards making or breaking a repu- 
tation. It must also be borne in 
mind that the Labor Party is very 
poorly represented in the press. 
Thus Labor, like its leader, is hag- 
ridden by [esprit de l’escalier. 

The new Premier labors under a 
number of other disadvantages. 























Thin as a lath, he lacks the easy as- 
surance and distinguished manners 
of one brought up, like Mr. Church- 
ill, amid aristocratic surroundings. 
He even lacks the distinguished ap- 
pearance of Ramsay MacDonald 
(an appearance due, it is said, to 
his having been the illegitimate son 
of a Scottish nobleman). Mr. Att- 
lee is one of those modest, shy, 
colorless, self-effacing men who 
have not a single exterior sign of 
greatness. So undistinguished is 
he that one wonders how on earth 
he ever managed to become a major 
in the British army during the last 
war and Parliamentary leader of 
the Labor Party today. It is typical 
of him that, though entitled to call 
himself Major for the rest of his 
life, and to appear in uniform on 
occasions of military importance, 
he never does either the one thing 
thing or the other. When he visit- 
ed Barcelona during the Spanish 
Civil War in order to review the In- 
ternational Brigade and to encour- 
age them, the insignificance of his 
appearance and of his voice chilled 
everybody who saw or heard him, 
but the chill passed when his quiet 
contempt of danger and thorough, 
unostentatious grasp of military 
matters showed that, after all, he 
might possibly be a braver and more 
competent leader than any of the 
blusterers who roar loudly and 
drink deep. 

In silence and obscurity he bore 
the burden and the heat of the war 
while Mr. Churchill attended to the 
oratorical and the wirepulling side 
of the business. Also, of course, to 
the Navy and other high matters, 
but there he was not a success. 
After his blunders at Antwerp, the 
Dardanelles and other places, he 
was dropped altogether whereupon 
he dramatically announced in the 
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House that he had another profes- 
sion, at the same time clapping his 
hand on the hilt of an imaginary 
sword that was supposed to hang at 
his side in order to indicate that he 
belonged in a more or less vague 
and dormant capacity to the Oxford- 
shire and Bucks Light Infantry. 
The House was glad to get rid of 
him as a matter of fact, but inside 
six weeks he was back again and, 
for the first time in his life, had 
nothing to hit back with when Earl 
Balfour, a master of mordant humor, 
made a most caustic reference to 
his valedictory. (I hope that no- 
body’s feelings are hurt by this. 
After all, one should not go far 
wrong if he follows in the footsteps 
of a belted earl. If perchance I 
have offended, then I shall add this 
tribute, that Mr. Churchill is to be 
admired for his unique capacity of 
learning at the age of seventy from 
his past mistakes.) 

Mr. Attlee’s greatest asset is his 
transparent honesty and humility, 
and before long these qualities may 
manifest themselves in a way that 
will swing the British public round 
to adoration of him. It will then be 
seen that though he may seem weak, 
he is not weak. On the questions 
of India and Ireland he will prob- 
ably do more good in a day than 
Mr. Churchill has done in all his 
life. 

In the numerous warnings which 
he addressed to Eire during the war, 
Mr. Churchill exhibited himself as a 
bellowing bully, and, as I shall show 
later, he had much to do with the 
partition of that helpless little coun- 
try after the last war. I will also 
show that, had he remained in 
power, he would probably have parti- 
tioned India as he partitioned Ire- 
land. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, Presi- 
dent of the Moslem League, was to 
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be the Sir Edward Carson of the oc- 
casion, and the few thousand Indian 
Moslems enrolled in Mohammed 
Ali’s fake organization were to carry 
out, after careful rehearsals, all 
the Hitleresque liturgy of Carson’s 
“stern and unbending Covenanters” 
their solemn oath on the Koran, 
their ceremonial unfurling of the 
flag of the Prophet (green flag this 
time, curiously enough; not orange), 
their stage parades with real rifles 
and all the rest of their tomfooler- 
ies, while Mr. Churchill stood stiffly 
at the salute as the banners of Is- 
lam went past. 

About the treatment of Germany 
there will probably be no difference 
of opinion between the Labor Gov- 
ernment and the Conservative Op- 
position, for Professor Laski hates 
that country more than Mr. Church- 
ill does, but about the great social 
changes which are to be the piéce 
de résistance at the next session of 
Parliament, there will undoubtedly 
be long discussions, and, after that, 
the House of Lords is quite certain 
to cause further delay. 

The Indian question must be 
tackled, however, for if it is not, it 
will force itself on the attention of 
the House as the Irish question 
forced itself on the House after the 
last war, and, as Mr. Churchill holds 
very strong views on India, it will 
probably be the occasion of the 
fiercest Parliamentary conflicts of 
modern times. 

Mr. Churchill must have been 
thinking of India when he emphat- 
ically repudiated the Atlantic Char- 
ter, soon after signing it, by his fa- 
mous declaration that he had not 
become the First Minister of His 
Majesty’s Government in order to 
preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire. This meant that, 
so long as he was Premier, not an 
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inch of British territory in the Far 
East would be handed over to the 
natives who had so long been clam- 
oring for independence, and its im- 
portance was enormously increased 
by the applause with which it was 
received by the English people and 
by a large section of the American 
press. 

According to the Gallup poll, 91 
per cent backed Mr. Churchill on 
this point, and a considerable sec- 
tion of the American press, which 
had objected to Stalin’s strong-arm 
action in Poland, seemed to be 
rather proud of the Premier’s down- 
right declaration that what he 
had got he jolly well would hold. 
“Spoken like a boy of the bulldog 
breed!”, some New York news- 
papers said (in other words). “Quite 
in the style of the bluff old English 
squire as drawn by Fielding, Smol- 
let and Thackeray.” Yet what 
Stalin did is likely to cause less em- 
barrassment than what Churchill 
said, for Stalin’s action affects only 
Poland whereas Churchill’s words 
are liable to cause trouble over half 
of southern Asia. Unfortunately, 
the language at my command is not 
sufficiently powerful to do justice 
to my feelings on this matter. The 
only person I can think of who 
could do justice to it in appropriate 
language, is now dead: I refer to 
Citizen Tom Paine. What a pity he 
is not alive to tell us what he thinks 
of Mr. Churchill’s repudiation of 
the Atlantic Charter immediately 
after having signed it, and of the 
American newspapers which accept- 
ed that repudiation with sycophan- 
tic joy! 

Although several times a Liberal, 
more or less, and, as such, the prin- 
cipal architect of the agreement 
with the Boers and the agreement 
with Sinn Fein, Mr. Churchill is in 
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some respects a bigoted Tory. Any 
young Englishman of good family 
who served in India half a century 
ago, as a subaltern in a crack cav- 
alry regiment, imbibed a_ color 
prejudice surpassing anything of 
the same kind to be found among 
the negrophobes of Georgia or Ala- 
bama. Now, Mr. Winston Church- 
ill was just such an Englishman. 
His friend, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, 
writes of him in his diary (October 
21, 1912): “He gave us a graphic 
description of his experiences at 
Omdurman in the charge of the 21st 
Lancers, and of how he had seen 
these spearing the wounded and 
leaning with their whole weight on 
their lances after the charge to get 
the points through the thick clothes 
the wounded Dervishes wore as 
they lay on the ground. One troop- 
er had boasted of his kind-hearted- 
ness because he had only put four 
inches of steel into his man. ‘He 
ought to be thankful,’ he said, ‘to 
find himself in the hands of a good- 
natured chap like me.’ Winston is 
quite changed on these matters 
from what he was two years ago 
when I had hopes of encourag- 
ing him to better things.... His 
old connection with the army and 
now with the navy, has turned his 
head back into an ultra-Imperialist 
groove. This, I think will be a 
stronger temptation for him than 
any mere intrigue of ambition... . 
He would certainly lead the Tory 
party were he one of them again.” 

A hundred other examples of this 
imperious temper could be given, 
but I have only space for one. The 
last time Mahatma Gandhi was in 
London he was lionized and, though 
en déshabille, as usual, despite the 
English weather, expected, it was 
said, to be invited to Buckingham 
Palace. On hearing this, Churchill, 
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who was not in office at the time 
and did not expect to be ever again 
in office, publicly expressed his in- 
dignation and disgust at the effron- 
tery of “that naked fakir” daring 
even to think of an audience with 
the King of England. 

All of which goes to show that 
Mr. Churchill, now seventy-one 
years of age and more hardened 
than ever in his imperialism and 
pride of race, would have been 
hardly the man to solve the Indian 
question. 

Some thirty years ago when Mr. 
Asquith introduced his Home Rule 
Bill which would have placed the 
Ulster Orangeman on the same level 
as the Catholic Irishman in a com- 
mon legislature at Dublin, Church- 
ill connived at an illegal conspiracy 
hatched by personages no less im- 
portant in the realm than Sir Ed- 
ward Carson; Field Marshal Sir 
Henry Wilson, Chief of the Impe- 
rial General Staff; Field Marshal 
Lord Kitchener and scores of other 
officers belonging to the Irish As- 
cendancy clique, to defy and nullify 
that Bill by dividing North East 
Ulster from the rest of Ireland. Is 
it not possible that, up to the time 
of the elections which have thrown 
them both out of power, he and Mr. 
Amery, Secretary for India, were 
conniving in the same way at the 
present amazing defiance of the 
Moslem Carson, Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah? Such a gamble would ap- 
peal strongly to this descendant of 
Marlborough, whose whole political 
life has been a series of gambles. 
True, the Moslems are only a mi- 
nority, and many of them are mem- 
bers of the Indian National Con- 
gress, but on the other hand, once 
the Green Flag of the Prophet is un- 
furled and fighting begins, the war- 
like followers of Islam will sweep 
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through India from the Kyber Pass 
to Cape Comorin, like a scimitar 
through butter. Moreover, owing to 
Gandhi’s non-resistance nonsense, 
the Hindus will be unarmed. De- 
cidedly a great temptation for the 
man who gambled so recklessly at 
Antwerp, at Gallipoli (where the 
present writer was one of the 
pawns thrown into the battle), and 
in Russia (where the present writer 
was again a pawn in the game) but 
who won so magnificently in his 
latest and greatest— but perhaps 
not his last, gamble! 

What a pity he did not try a great- 
er and a nobler gamble, one that 
would have made England less de- 
pendent on Stalin than it is now! 
He could have imitated the Ameri- 
cans who gave unconditional inde- 
pendence to the Filipinos with the 
result that the Filipinos fought 
bravely for them when they were 
attacked, helped them in every way 
when they were prisoners, ran an 
excellent underground service for 
them during the Japanese occupa- 
tion, and finally helped them to 
eject the invaders. What a differ- 
ence there is between the books 
written by Carlos Romulo and those 
written by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru! 

This is not the first time that the 
British have shown a “craven fear 
of being great.” Had they been 
large-minded enough to give George 
Washington a commission in their 
regular army when he asked for it, 
and treated their American colonies 
with less injustice, snobbery and 
distrust there might have been no 
Saratoga, no Yorktown, no Declara- 
tion of Independence, and no Re- 
public of the United States. 

By a generous offer to India, 
Burma and Malaya, Mr. Churchill 
could have, at one stroke, erased a 
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reproach from the name of his 
country, raised himself to a pedestal 
as high as that occupied by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and called into exist- 
ence an army twice as large as Rus- 
sia’s, an army which would have 
been strong enough to drive the 
Japanese out of Burma, Malaya and 
China, and thus relieve the Ameri- 
cans of a heavy task and spare 
American mothers the agony of be- 
wailing another million dead. 

“But, excuse me, Sir,” I hear a 
British reader say, “are there not 
improbabilities in those specula- 
tions of yours? You spoke some 
moments ago of Mr. Churchill con- 
niving at a rebellion against His 
Majesty’s Government in India as 
by law established. I should have 
called your attention to the matter 
at once, but, to tell you the truth, 
Sir, it took me some time to recover 
my breath. Do you not realize, 
Sir, that you are making a mon- 
strous and unwarrantable accusa- 
tion against the leader of His Majes- 
ty’s Opposition, recently Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, Northern Ire- 
land, and the Britains beyond the 
Seas?” 

To which my answer is: Forty 
years ago I would have said that 
the suggestion I threw out was as 
improbable as anything in Mr. Gil- 
bert Keith Chesterton’s Man Who 
Was Thursday, which was pub- 
lished about that time, but after the 
incredible history that began to un- 
roll itself soon after, like some 
crazy film from a mad producer, 
nothing in the utterances and per- 
formances of statesmen can possi- 
bly surprise me. About the Ulster 
conspiracy scores of books have 
been published. Any Dublin book- 
seller will supply a list of them. As 
I have already indicated, the first 
mad scene took place in Belfast 
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when Sir Edward Carson stood 
stifly at salute while the Orange 
flag was unfurled and an Orange 
band played Ulster’s national an- 
them: “We’ll Kick the Pope Before 
Us.” 

Those who originated the plot 
were not bigots in a religious sense. 
They were Irish Protestants of 
English descent belonging to the 
Ascendancy caste, that is to the 
caste of landlords and officials who 
dominated Ireland for hundreds of 
years an@, incidentally, furnished 
England with a long list of distin- 
guished soldiers beginning with the 
first Duke of Wellington and com- 
ing down to Lord Roberts of Kan- 
dahar, Lord Kitchener of Khar- 
toum, Sir Henry Wilson, and, in 
our own day, Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery and a considerable number 
of others. Their absolute depend- 
ence on England made these men 
ultra-English and reactionary. Their 
upbringing among a people whom 
they regarded as inferior but po- 
tentially dangerous developed in 
them a martial temper and habits 
of command which suited them ad- 
mirably for a military career. The 
latest biographer of the Duke of 
Wellington has pointed this out and 
added that most probably George 
Washington’s military virtues owed 
much to the fact that he also was 
born among slaves. 

Not all of these men, of course, 
became soldiers. Many of them en- 
tered the Indian Civil Service, and 
felt perfectly at home there. Sir 
Edward Carson became a lawyer, 
and the spokesman of the less elo- 
quent militarists. English imperial- 
ists were gained over by the argu- 
ment that the grant of autonomy to 
Ireland would weaken the military 
and naval position of England. 
This argument made a powerful 
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impression on Mr. Winston Church- 
ill, who strongly resembles the 
late Adolph Hitler in his intense 
and over-riding devotion to what 
he conceives to be the military and 
naval interests of his country. But 
as yet Mr. Churchill made no move. 
Party loyalty kept him neutral. 
And there were many Liberals like 
him—not gained over, but weak- 
ened in their opposition to what was 
certainly an illegal agitation against 
an Act of Parliament. 

I have already pointed out that 
the leaders of the conspiracy were 
not religious bigots, but neverthe- 
less they appealed freely to the anti- 
Catholic prejudices of the poorer 
Orangemen in order to excite their 
passions and to stir them up. That 
excitement sometimes expressed it- 
self in disloyal cries like “We'll 
kick the King’s crown into the 
Boyne” and “We'll get the Kaiser 
for our king: he’s a rale Protest- 
ant.” 

In order to show that they were 
in earnest, the “Covenanters,” as 
they called themselves, imported a 
cargo of rifles from Bremen. Mean- 
while the King himself, a man of 
strict probity but limited intelli- 
gence, had been gained over by Vis- 
count Esher, an urbane and tactful 
individual attached to his Majesty 
in a confidential and advisory ca- 
pacity. The whispered mention 
of the King’s name _ dispelled 
Mr. Churchill’s last scruples, and 
though, as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, he should have stopped the 
Orange gun-runner from Bremen, 
he did not do so. Mr. Asquith was 
then Secretary of State for War as 
well as Premier, but when he or- 
dered a detachment of troops to 
proceed to Belfast from the Cur- 
ragh, the officers refused to obey 
and sent in their resignations. 
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Every one of them should have been 
cashiered on the spot— but they 
were not. Feeling that they had as 
much right to import arms as 
the Orangemen, the Southern Irish 
bought a cargo of rifles in Ham- 
burg (Germany, then on the eve of 
war, being only too anxious to 
oblige), but when they were put 
ashore near Dublin, a furious police 
inspector demanded, imperiously, 
their immediate surrender. It was 
an incident that might have oc- 
curred at Boston on the eve of the 
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American Revolution. The crowd’s 
answer was so unequivocal that the 
imperious inspector took to his 
heels—without any of the rifles. So 
did a detachment of soldiers who 
had accompanied him, but, first they 
poured a volley into the crowd, kill- 
ing and wounding several persons. 

Thus, first blood was drawn, and 
a good deal more was shed before 
the struggle ended, several years 
later, in a peace which left Ireland 
partitioned and England in posses- 
sion of a safe beachhead. 


EACE can only be a product of “live and let live.” Peace without 
justice is unthinkable; peace without forbearance and forgive- 
ness is impossible. If the most powerful nation history has ever 
known, the United States, can also be the most persistently just and 
forgiving of nations, perhaps peace might come for a century. 
—Georce E. Soxo_sky, in The Sun, August 16th. 


T looks as if man had better start harnessing the forces of the 

Spirit, the powers of Holy Writ and the electrons of the Golden 

Rule and the Ten Commandments. The only “atomic bombs” that 
will save mankind from now on are to be found there. 

A little “splitting” of the rays of religion and a little “releasing 
of the energy” of the Bible seems in order. If we would only spend 
sums like $2,000,000,000 to harness the forces of God’s teachings 
what a break it would be for the human race! 


No uranium is needed as a medium for that. Just the medium 


‘ of vital, crusading churches with the ablest, most forceful, most 


intelligent men in our citizenship aglow and aflame with the spirit 
of the prophets, 


—Dave Boone, in The Sun, August 9th, 











DEATHBED OR SICKBED OF EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY? 


By EuGENE GUERSTER-STEINHAUSEN 


CARTOONIST in Punch recent- 
ly showed the goddess of Free- 
dom uniting the Greek factions in 
the symbol of the ballot box. The 
artist meant well, of course, but he 
overlooked some of the deeper in- 
tricacies of democratic re-establish- 
ment in Greece—and elsewhere. 
This problem cannot be scaled to 
upholding the idea of democratic 
elections. As the way to hell is 
paved with good intentions, so the 
way to chaos and anarchy is paved 
with well-intentioned self-decep- 
tions. We looked upon the first 
manifestations of Nazism as chil- 
dren’s diseases because we did not 
want the habits of our civilization 
upset. Because we desired peace, 
we convinced ourselves quite easily 
that Hitler did not earnestly think 
of waging war. Because we believe 
in democracy, we delude ourselves 
with the hope that the restless 
masses all over Europe are craving 
for the speedy re-establishment of 
their former democratic institu- 
tions. Democracy, however, can 
thrive only in a specific social cli- 
mate fostered by certain historic 
traditions. Where and when is de- 
mocracy possible? Wherever the 
majority of a people still has some- 
thing to defend against totalitarian 
encroachments. Desperate popu- 
lations have not the time or the tem- 
perament to understand those in- 
evitable compromises, those half- 
solutions which characterize the 
democratic process. Democratic 
solutions cannot but be gradual 
solutions, adequate only where 


there is no irrepressible urge for 
immediate and exhaustive answers. 

Not even the dyed-in-the-wool 
optimist would dare to pretend that 
this war has been waged for democ- 
racy, as we understand it. The 
powers bent on the overthrow of 
Hitler did not unite for an ideologi- 
cal crusade in the name of democ- 
racy. Survival has been their com- 
mon goal. The partners in this 
anti-Nazi coalition have very diver- 
gent ideas about life and especially 
about the significance of democracy. 
These differences in the interpreta- 
tion of democracy cannot but play 
a decisive part in the shaping of the 
Europe of tomorrow. Communists 
and radical leftists will everywhere 
feel attracted by the Russian model; 
the middle, the peasant classes and 
the moderate socialists will cling 
frantically to the Anglo-American 
system. Glossing over the funda- 
mental differences between the two 
conceptions with alluring general- 
izations will lead us nowhere. An 
article recently published in the 
Russian paper War and the Work- 
ing Class makes this antagonism 
quite evident. “It would be hope- 
less,” writes A. Sokolov, “to de- 
mand that democracy should be 
built up in all countries of Europe 
on a British or American model. 
This would be a totally unwarrant- 
ed attempt to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of other peoples,—an 
attempt to impose definite political 
canons upon them from the out- 
side.” In the mind of the Russian 
journalist the establishment of a 
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democracy in the Anglo-American 
sense “would contradict the indis- 
putable right of peoples to create 
democratic institutions of their own 
choice.” Without an agreement on 
fundamentals, especially on the 
basic idea of democracy, each term 
is bound to take on an equivocal, 
ambiguous meaning. The imposi- 
tion of a Russian-sponsored govern- 
ment on Poland and Rumania is a 
clear-cut act of interference in our 
eyes, whereas the Russian commen- 
tator recognizes in it “the very 
spirit of democracy.” 

For some years to come, there 
will be a wild race for power all 
over Europe. The political and cul- 
tural maneuvers of this struggle 
cannot always be discerned at first 
glance. Hundreds of Polish estates, 
for example, are already parceled 
out without any parliamentary au- 
thorization. There are, of course, 
fascist-minded landowners in Po- 
land. But is there a distinguish- 
able line between a seemingly puni- 
tive measure and the wholesale 
extermination of certain political 
strata? In some countries of East- 
ern Europe the mass of the people 
may become so formless through 
the ruthless elimination of all the 
exponents of the older parties that 
no one will be able to object to can- 
didates imposed from without. Con- 
sider Lublin where the strength of 
the “provisional” government seems 
to rest in just such an inertia of 
leaderless masses. 

The democratic game, as all other 
games, has its rules. The team 
which plays according to Hoyle is 
bound to lose whenever the oppos- 
ing team disregards them. To us 
democracy means something final. 
For Russia and for millions of radi- 
cals all over the world it means a 
“transitory stage,” — a provisory 
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system which might be indispen- 
sable temporarily. The militant 
Communist groups now arising in 
Europe are completely willing to 
accept democracy as such a transi- 
tory form. They look calmly, but 
unflinchingly, toward a_ political 
situation where the democratic 
crutches can finally be cast away. 
This conception of democracy as an 
indispensable evil is the stock-in- 
trade of most European socialists. 
As early as 1843 Engels, the co- 
founder of European socialism, 
talked about the necessary transi- 
tion through democracy which 
Europe will have to undergo on its 
unavoidable march toward Commu- 
nism. “Democracy means Com- 
munism, in its final analysis!” he 
states emphatically. It is, accord- 
ing to him and to his disciples, the 
sole political form which will allow 
the enthronement of the dictator- 
ship of the masses. The now dis- 
solved Internationale recommended 
between 1919 and 1939 “the full use 
of bourgeois democracy” — espe- 
cially in the case “that a Commu- 
nistic revolution should prove un- 
successful and democracy should 
once again come to the fore.” The 
Central Executive Committee of this 
Third Internationale instructed its 
groups again and again to “learn 
how to combine illegal and legal 
means.” Electoral campaigns, they 
proclaimed, will prove to the masses 
everywhere the fruitlessness of 
democratic procedures. The Marx- 
ist philosopher Georges Lukasz, 
now in Moscow, urged the Commu- 
nist deputies all over the world to 
clamor relentlessly for reforms 
which would be impossible to ful- 
fill. Thus, the reputation of demo- 
cratic institutions could easily be 
degraded in the opinion of the 
masses. Since 1943 the Inter- 
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DEATHBED OR SICKBED OF EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY? 


nationale has stopped keeping the 
European groups “in line.” How- 
ever, it is contrary to the elemen- 
tary rules of mass-psychology to 
assume that an intensive propa- 
ganda of twenty years’ standing 
should be forgotten by the restive 
peoples of post-war Europe. 

Genuine democracy can always 
be recognized by its protection of 
the dissenting minorities. Not eco- 
nomic equality, not the most effi- 
ciently organized security, not the 
most progressive social undertak- 
ings, but protection of the minority 
will be the touchstone of real de- 
mocracy anywhere in Europe. So 
enormous is the confusion today 
that a country like Switzerland 
where this protection of the dissent- 
ing minority exists without restric- 
tions, can officially be abused as a 
“Fascist” state. 

As honest a politician as the 
former French prime minister Léon 
Blum seems to have been conscious 
of the ambiguous nature of certain 
socialist conceptions of democracy. 
Though he was cognizant of his 
obligation to the elected body, he 
could not but feel the urge of a sec- 
ond loyalty, the higher loyalty to- 
wards “the proletarian masses,” as 
he once said. He, too, looked forward 
to some future moment where a 
total change in society and state was 
bound to occur (“un changement 
absolu”). The final leap into a 
totally organized system could never 
be accomplished within the frame- 
work of a democratic constitution. 
Every political victory is somewhat 
provisory in a real democracy; after 
its defeat at the polls, the van- 
quished party is allowed to rally 
for a second try. The political vic- 
tors have to live side by side with 
the defeated party; they have even 
to guarantee its freedom and safety. 
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There is no room for “total” or 
“eternal” solutions. Compromise is 
always in the air. Saviors and all- 
out reformers are relentlessly rele- 
gated to the realms of religion and 
art. 

There are today in each Euro- 
pean state two large groups, which 
represent these two conceptions,— 
democracy as a permanent and as 
a transitory state. Thus, Europe 
seems condemned again to live in a 
provisional condition, since neither 
of the two groups is strong enough 
to crush the other. They are forced 
to co-operate, because they cannot 
obliterate each other. The attitude 
of the Elas in Greece has furnished 
us with a striking example. Al- 
though this group had several mem- 
bers in the Papandreou government, 
it kept a free hand and relinquished 
the democratic cabinet as soon as a 
favorable situation appeared. In 
Bulgaria, there is an official govern- 
ment in which the major parties are 
represented, but the real power is 
vested in a relatively small armed 
organization against which the gov- 
ernment is powerless. It is likely 
that this juxtaposition of a legiti- 
mate and weak government, and an 
illegitimate, but powerful radical 
party organization will prevail in 
many places. In times of crisis the 
mood and the formal decisions of 
the majority have always been of 
lesser consequence than the deci- 
siveness of an aggressive minority 
which knows how to play upon mob 
agitation. 

In contrast to our conception of 
democracy Russia’s political exist- 
ence is based on a rigidly defined 
state philosophy. Its political, so- 
cial and moral program is strictly 
outlined down to the most insignifi- 
cant detail. The Western democ- 
racies cannot have an unequivocal 
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program. For them democracy 
means a choice among equally justi- 
fiable philosophies and ways of life. 
They take for granted that the 
inclinations of the people might 
change every four or five years. 
Their idea rests on the assumption 
that there is no infallible political 
formula for the supposed salvation 
of mankind. Wherever the greater 
part of a people has become con- 
vinced that there is such a panacea, 
democracy ceases to function nor- 
mally. Such was the case in the 
thirties in Germany when Nazis and 
Communists combined polled more 
than 50% of all the votes. Wher- 
ever the attempt is made to realize 
total truth in the political field, the 
hour of totalitarianism has struck. 
Hence it is possible to vote for Com- 
munism under a democratic system, 
whereas it is next to impossible to 
lift a small voice in favor of democ- 
racy under a Communist dictator- 
ship. In the inevitable misery of 
post-war Europe democracy will 
suffer from a psychological disad- 
vantage in comparison to any totali- 
tarian regime. It can hold out no 
promise other than the promise of 
freedom of choice. Communism, 
however, has a substantiated mes- 
sage for millions of desperate peo- 
ple. There are times when the 
common urge for economic secu- 
rity outweighs the longing for lib- 
erty. A people will then be more 
prone to follow the call of a deter- 
mined leader than the call of its 
own wavering conscience. The old- 
er religions are likely to give way 
to fanatical political creeds which 
are not less all-demanding in sub- 
stituting earthly for heavenly sal- 
vation. 

The comparison between the situ- 
ation in Italy and, let us say, that in 
Rumania is highly instructive. It 
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is common to hear of complaints 
by dissatisfied Italians who remind 
their liberators of their still unkept 
promises. There is hardly a public 
meeting in Rome where the absent 
Russians are not enthusiastically 
hailed; on the other hand, unfavor- 
able criticisms of the occupying 
American and British forces are 
frequently vented in public. Wher- 
ever the Western powers showed 
any noticeable preference for or 
aversion toward certain Italian poli- 
ticians, they did so with a conspicu- 
ously bad conscience. Be it the case 
of Count Sforza or that of the Greek 
Elas, the British and the American 
governments must reckon with the 
liberal opposition at home and 
abroad. How different is the Ru- 
manian picture! There the Russian 
troops came as soldiers of a state 
which is the embodiment of one 
omnipotent economic and political 
philosophy. Even without any spe- 
cial declaration on their part, every- 
body is aware that it is the Com- 
munist party which, there and 
elsewhere, expresses the political 
creed of the occupational forces. 
There can be nowhere an “Ameri- 
can” or a “British” party, because 
such a thing is unthinkable. The 
commanders of the occupying forces 
in Rumania feel completely free to 
saddle on the people a government 
of their own making, or to order 
the deportation of a hundred thou- 
sand Rumanian peasants of Ger- 
man ancestry regardless of any in- 
dividual guilt. Harsh measures like 
these will have changed the social 
structure of Rumania before the 
democratic process can even get un- 
der way. 

The editor of a liberal magazine 
in New York wrote recently that he 
could not conceive how Americans 
could prevent the establishment of 




















Communism in Greece or elsewhere, 
—should this be the will of the 
people. Such an opinion derives 
from a profound misunderstanding 
of the nature of the present struggle 
for power in Europe. Can democ- 
racy, under certain given condi- 
tions, do away with itself? By all 
means, no! There are definite moral 
rules governing our democratic fight 
for majorities. A plunge into totali- 
tarianism by any group whatsoever, 
could not possibly be undertaken 
without the wholesale liquidation of 
all the opposing groups, after the 
example of Lenin, Mussolini or 
Hitler. There are degrees of liqui- 
dation, ranging from simple intimi- 
dation to total obliteration. The 
former method seems to be applied 
in present-day Bulgaria. A Bul- 
garian minister told the correspond- 
ent of The New York Times that it 
would be a very easy task to rid the 
country of terrorizing gangs, but 
unfortunately he could not do so 
for fear of being arrested as a 
“Fascist.” 

The ideological contrast between 
Western democracies and dicta- 
torial Russia is bound to determine 
the fate of every European country, 
regardless of any outside interfer- 
ence. Napoleon Bonaparte did not 
attempt to impose the French sys- 
tem upon those countries which 
were more or less annexed to France 
during 1795 and 1805. The Terri- 
tories in question vied in imitating 
the French model: it was the sheer 
pressure of the prevailing power 
situation to which they finally suc- 
cumbed. They were not directly 
urged, the idea was “in the air.” 

The problem of the re-establish- 
ment of democracy in Germany is a 
case in itself. Here the chances for 
the institution of a genuine self 
government by the people are in- 
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deed black. Democracy can blos- 
som only in a climate of hope. How 
can hope be revived in a country 
where the wounded and crippled 
veterans will gradually realize that 
they sacrificed themselves for a 
cause cursed by the rest of the 
earth? Moreover, Germany will be 
occupied and supervised for an in- 
definite period. A supervised de- 
mocracy would be a contradiction 
in terms. During the next twenty 
or thirty years the German people 
will have to face the necessity of 
rebuilding their ruined cities, in so 
far as they ever can be rebuilt. No 
political party that might arise 
could proffer any other program 
than the quickest possible way of 
performing this task, incomparable 
in its immensity. Reconstruction 
of such herculean proportions pre- 
cludes discussion and dissension. 
Some type of authoritative govern- 
ment is bound to spring up. Ina 
foundering ship no one questions 
the authority of the captain. Two 
contradictory ways of political ex- 
istence, embodied in their respective 
armies, will confront each other on 
German soil for two decades. Each 
stage in the unpredictable develop- 
ment of the relations between Rus- 
sia and the Anglo-Saxon powers 
will necessarily have its profound 
repercussions in the political life of 
Germany. Germany, herself power- 
less, will have to exist within the 
orbit of two world-wide political 
currents. 

The whole conflict in Europe can 
be traced back to that elementary 
conflict of our time which cannot be 
solved by discussion alone. Ac- 
cording to the standards of Western 
civilization the single individual is 
an independently created, self-re- 
sponsible being to whom liberty can 
and must be entrusted. According 
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to historic materialism man is an 
economically determined being for 
whom economic equality is of pri- 
mary importance. No middle term, 
no honest compromise is thinkable 
between these two conceptions of 
man. The final outcome of this 
issue will be determined by moral 
as well as by power factors. Will 
the urge for freedom be outstripped 
by a sweeping demand for economic 
security at any price? Large masses 
in Europe might be swayed by the 
promise of a total solution of all the 
evils inherent in human nature; 
Communism alone will be unin- 
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hibited enough to hold out such a 
promise. Today Russia is the only 
power which dares to practice 
power politics in a grand style, un- 
hampered by internal criticism. 
Everything now depends on the de- 
termination of the Anglo-American 
powers to put their political weight 
behind their intrinsic conception of 
human rights. Not by the defeat of 
Nazism alone, but by the internal 
developments following the defeat 
will it be known whether democ- 
racy as a Christian humanistic con- 
cept will survive on the old conti- 
nent. 


ORIFLAMME 


By Tuomas V. CALKINS 


T is not in the heart of man to press 
His vantage, or to feed his failing fire 

Without compelling goal; nor to caress 
The barbs of life unless a vast desire 
Consume his dross; unless he see ahead 
An oriflamme—high flaunting in the fight 
Which swirls about it—lifting up the dead 
And pulseless heart, to set it all alight. 


Low-ceilinged by the fogs of dissidence 

And racial bigotry and lingual pride, 

The race of man denies omnipotence 

And skulks in fear where men have fought and died. 


We may not know the day of our release, 
Yet, lo, our oriflamme: Abiding Peace. 















Ten million lads who walked with eager tread 
The sweet free ways of youth when life was good 
Are nameless, senseless lumps among the dead 
Because we found no way of brotherhood. 

Those whom life booned with little more than breath 
And those within whose eyes a vision burned 

Form now a vast democracy of death, 

And are as one, the pawns which life has spurned. 


Shall we, the heritors for whom they died 
Still walk the earth, defeated oafs and fools, 
And see another war-sprung, crimson tide 
Engulf a world where greed and hatred rules? 


If so, man stands—let every nation quake— 
God’s one and irredeemable mistake. 


Abiding Peace! In spite of cynic’s sneer, 

Despite the blankness of defeatist mind, 

The goal the brave have sought for, year by year, 
Shall be achieved when man has learned to find 
The pattern, the design of growing life 

Within the chaos of our riven days; 

When man abjures the judgment of the knife 
And seeks fruition found in peaceful ways. 


A nation, or yet nations, cannot plan 

A lasting peace for trying days ahead. 

Peace rests within the people, man and man: 
When fear shall nourish hate, then, peace is fled. 


We quest, unceasingly, for our release 
And, lo, our oriflamme: Abiding Peace. 

















HEN I opened the stage door of 
the Erlanger Theater in Chicago 
one night last June, it wasn’t really 
the Erlanger I was entering but the 
house on Madison Avenue, New York 
City, recently bought by Mr. Clarence 
Day. Young Clarence brushed by me 
hurrying to consult the business man- 
ager about his papers for the Army; 
Harlan and Whitney appeared spic 
and span for breakfast and I made 
myself very small as Mr. Day strode 
forward and told Whitney to tuck in 
his shirt. Mrs. Day came out of her 
room at the top of the stairs and 
waitresses in the same gray uniforms 
were fluttering about in the passage- 
ways. 

“Come down to my dressing-room,” 
said Dr. Sommers, beardless and un- 
professionally attired in a dressing 
gown. I looked about for Mr. Day, 
fearing he might not approve such in- 
formality but he was upstairs talking 
to Vinnie. 

“It’s certainly been a winter,” con- 
tinued James Jolley, stage manager— 
Dr. Sommers’ Day-expert, who has 
been with the touring company of 
Life With Father for years and years. 
“One night stands for seven weeks 
from Winnipeg to Florida; and Winni- 
peg, by the way, was 37 below! We’ve 
all of us got colds now, mostly from 
fatigue, but it’s a wonderful company 
and we’ve had a wonderful welcome 
wherever we’ve stopped and now Chi- 
cago—why it looks as if we might be 
here all summer!” 

“Indeed you will be if the crowds 
at the box office are any indication or 
the splendid reviews in the papers. 
Everyone’s enthusiastic about your 
principals.” 

“They’re good, very good, and it’s 
good too to think we won’t be seeing 
a train again for a while. Excuse me 
for a moment while I ring down the 
curtain.” 

That was the way of it for the next 
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By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


THE DAYS BY NIGHT 


hour—a hasty exchange of news and 
inquiries about our mutual friends be- 
tween curtains, all the while Mr. Jolley 
being occupied applying gray to his 
hair and finally some spirit gum and 
whiskers. 

“Does it take you this long every 
night to make up for Dr. Sommers?” 

“Oh, it wiles away the time,” re- 
turned Jimmy, solemnly putting his 
arm through the shreds of what had 
once been an elegant waistcoat. “These 
clothes are literally falling off me”’— 
and he reached for a frock coat. A 
scamper of feet shook the stairs— 
“Quiet there, boys!” he whispered, 
putting his head out of the doorway, 
“there’s a play on! Never know what 
the little beggars will be up to next,” 
he added. “Yesterday they started 
slinging round the toast at breakfast.” 

“However do you keep their hair so 
red?” 

“With a great bottle of dye I carry 
round with me—excuse me”—and up 
he dashed to his curtain. Like a train 
conductor, one glance at his watch 
and he would know what scene of the 
play and practically what speech was 
on at the moment. 

“Jimmy,” said I on his return, “I 
simply can’t miss seeing your great 
entrance after watching all this elabo- 
rate preparation—may I stand back- 
stage?” and very soon I was seated 
outside the Day’s front door with a 


view through the dining room win- 


dow. Things were very busy on 
“Madison Avenue.” Full kitchen and 
pantry facilities are part of the play’s 
properties. Set up in a corner, pre- 
sided over by two property men were 
an icebox, stove, china closet and dish- 
pans, and the “props” seemed busy 
every moment, washing dishes, pre- 
paring breakfast and setting the extra 
table top in the wings. An English 
butler couldn’t have been more meticu- 
lous about polishing each spoon as it 
was laid on the table. Little covers 
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were placed on the boys’ milk glasses 
and I watched one “prop” slicing with 
artistic fervor some pieces of bread 
into medallions which he buttered 
with something brown and laid ten- 
derly on a platter and covered with 
waxed paper. They were to surprise 
Mr. Day a little later as kippers! 

The Days’ front door, never seen by 
the audience, exists nevertheless as a 
most important functional property. 
The assistant stage manager—also an 
understudy—stands by to slam it at 
the proper moments. Mrs. Day has 
to run upstairs so often that she is 
given an extra dressing room at the 
head of the staircase and her maid is 
kept busy between scenes running up 
and down with freshly pressed cos- 
tumes. As I was sitting very demurely, 
suddenly I felt Mr. Day’s eye upon me. 
“What have I done?” I asked myself 
in a panic, “can he consider me one of 
those—‘gypsies’ he’s just called Mrs. 
Day’s cousins?” But he only came 
over to ask me in a whisper if I re- 
membered a play long ago by Gretchen 
Damrosch Finletter in which he and 
Jane had played at a special perform- 
ance? Meanwhile Mr. Jolley had 
slammed his way through the front 
door and I felt disappointed that his 
whiskers hadn’t received the ovation 
they deserved. How many people in 
an audience realize that it takes as 
long to grow whiskers for a consulting 
physician’s very brief appearance as 
for the clergyman’s two visits? 

Jimmy was now ringing up the cur- 
tain for Act III. The pug dog ap- 
peared to the shouts of the audience; 
young Clarence got his new suit and 
the assistant-stage-manager-understudy 
was standing near the dining room 
window echoing the lines that Clar- 
ence was saying, for Clarence was 
soon to be inducted. I saw now the 
~horse cab which Mr. Day saw from 
the dining room before Mrs. Day bore 
him off on his baptismal journey, and 
soon Jimmy was running forward to 
take his stand in the window and call 
the final curtain; the boys in their 
straw hats; Clarence and Mary; the 
waitresses all in a row; Mr. and Mrs. 
Day in photographic poses. It is a 
marathon for everyone for curtains 
rise and fall more quickly than the 
audience can realize. 

Presently Mr. Jolley and I were sit- 
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ting in a famous restaurant round the 
corner where the Days soon joined us. 
Mrs. Day in Chicago is charming Miss 
Betty Linley, and Mr. Day, that excel- 
lent actor, Carl Benton Reid, lately 
seen in The Little Foxes. It was al- 
most a shock to meet him with his 
own Mrs. Reid, who said she didn’t 
see how he wanted anything more to 
eat after so many breakfasts. “I al- 
ways get the giggles out front,” said 
she, “watching how much food my 
husband can tuck away on the stage.” 

“How were the ‘kippers’?” 

“Very good tonight—peanut butter. 
They’re always interesting because 
the ‘props’ keep trying new ingredi- 
ents,” said Mr. Reid, ordering another 
sandwich. 

I couldn’t help wondering, one night 
in July, when I sat in the Empire 
Theater in New York, what the latest 
Mrs. Day (Miss Lily Cahill) was offer- 
ing to Mr. Day (Wallis Clark) in the 
way of kippers for that very impor- 
tant breakfast. It wasn’t quite as full 
a house as in Chicago but the laughs 
were as hearty as ever. So were mine 
and the Sergeant from the 8th Air 
Force, who had seen most of the play 
in London, agreed with me that even 
if England had her “Old Vic” Theater 
and its classics, New York could still 
afford to boast of Life With Father. 
So can Chicago—for the summer. 


MARINKA.—Boil down the Viennese 
operettas of the last quarter century, 
add some diced American roots, some 
international spice and you have 
Marinka which is short for Musical- 
Mayerling-With-a-Happy-Ending. Ru- 
dolph is an emasculated Danilo with- 
out a “widow” or any gift for waltz- 
ing; Maxim’s is Sacher’s where Mme. 
Sacher is Ethel Levey, the former Mrs. 
George M. Cohan; “Old Father Danube” 
rolls along in tribute to Jerome Kern; 
a peasant dance is introduced out of 
courtesy to Song of Norway; and since 
sailors are the fashion, the navy 
appears in Budapest and Countess 
Marinka dons a Fritzi Scheff costume 
and sings a song about a drum a la 
Mlle. Modiste. One might stretch rem- 
iniscences far enough to say that Luba 
Malina’s Russian song stirs reverbera- 
tions of Danny Kaye. She is, at any 
rate, the main prop of a teetery show. 
One thing Marinka does prove and 
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that is that Mayerling is better left a 
tragedy. The suggestion of the libret- 
tist is that the story of the double sui- 
cide of Crown Prince Rudolph and 
the Countess Vetsera was simply a 
complicated Imperial way of letting 
Rudolph marry his love and live for- 
gotten in pastoral domesticity on a 
farm. This doesn’t take into consid- 
eration the fact that Rudolph already 
had a wife. 

Except for their charming voices, 
Joan Roberts and Harry Stockwell 
seem miscast as Marie Vetsera and the 
Prince. A specious form of musical 
comedy sentiment tries to transform 
Rudolph’s affair with Vetsera into a 
small town love idyll and there is 
mawkish mention of Juliet. Although 
Marinka in the operetta is supposedly 





December, 1939 


LirE WitH FatHer.—Wallis Clark 
and Lily Cahill are now Mr. and Mrs. 
Day.—At the Empire. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA! —Always at the St. 
James. 


March, 1944 


Tue VoIcE OF THE TuRTLE. — Re- 
opens August 27th. Insidious and 
morally subversive comedy. — Al the 
Morosco. 

August 


Hats Orr To Ice.— Elaborate iced 
musical with Freddie Trenkler. — At 
the Center. 


May 


FoLtow THE GiRLs.—Not these!—At 
the Broadhurst. 


October 


Sone or Norway.—Tops with Grieg’s 
music, ballet, singing chorus and Ira 
Petina.—At the Imperial. 
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an aristocratic debutante, she never 
seems to have a chaperone and she 
certainly has no virgin hesitancy in 
going to Rudolph’s notorious hunting 
lodge. Miss Roberts is far more attrac- 
tive in her pert costume for the song 
and dance with the sailors. Harry 
Stockwell is a tepid Prince, but tepid 
also is his part and the poor young man 
has to face a phalanx of debutantes who 
look like the offspring of grenadiers, 
Vanished—with his gaiety—are “Lolo, 
Dodo, Frou Frou.” The only acting is 
done by Reinhold Schunzel as Franz 
Josef, the Emperor. The sets by How- 


ard Bay and costumes by Mary Grant 
are only average, as is the music. Luba 
Malina as a Russian adventuress is the 
bright star of Mayerling’s night.—At 
the Winter Garden. 


‘ANNA Lucasta.—American Negro 


~ Theater in a disagreeably sordid play 


about Pennsylvania Poles which is 
acted extremely well.—At the Mans- 
field. 


November 


BLOOMER GIRL.—Almost everything 
we like about it is in Act II.—At the 
Shubert. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAMA.—Who could for- 
get that charming Norwegian mother 
and her family story in San Francisco. 
Beautifully played by Mady Christians, 
etc.—At the Music Boz. 


Harvey.— Winner of the Pulitzer 
Prize — starring Frank Fay and his 
friend the Rabbit.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street, 


January, 1945 
A BELL For ADANO. — Reopened 


August 13th. A great play with Fred- 
ric March.—At the Cort. 






THE Late Georce APLEY.— Leo G. 
Carroll gives superb performance in 
Boston comedy.—At the Lyceum. 











February 


Dear RutH.—Lively and funny farce 
of the little girl who writes poetry 
to the Army and Navy.—At the Henry 
Miller. 


ON THE TowNn.—Three sailors on 
shore leave and their adventures dur- 
ing one day—in the subway, at Coney 
Island, Museum of Natural History, 
etc. A whirl of dancing—sophisti- 
cated and smartly acted.—At the Mar- 
tin Beck. 

March 


Up 1n CENTRAL ParK.—When Boss 
Tweed ruled New York. Sets recall 
Currier and Ives prints. Music by 
Romberg. All in lavish but excellent 
taste —At the Broadway. 


May 


THE GLASS MENAGERIE.—Drama 
Critics’ Award was given this haunting 
play of Tennessee Williams in which 
Laurette Taylor, and Eddie Dowling 
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as actor and producer, have won ac- 
claim.—At the Playhouse. 


DarRK OF THE Moon.—Richard Hart 
excellent as a witchboy in the Smoky 
Mountains, but this imaginative play 
with music has a hopelessly muddled 
story.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


June 


CAROUSEL. — Finest musical of the 
year. Rodgers’ and Hammerstein’s ver- 
sion of Liliom transplanted to New 
England. Tops in music, book, sets, 
direction.—At the Majestic. 


August 


THE WInp Is NINETy.—Brings a mes- 
sage to gold-star families that their 
boys are still near them, but the au- 
thor’s idea of immortality seems con- 
fused, and hard on the spirits who 
seem to be earthbound. It is well 


written and very well played and 
much more amusing than it sounds. 
Excellent child actors.—At the Booth. 








Recent 


THE END OF THE WAR 


Tue end of the war with Japan came 
on August 14th. It had begun Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. Two happenings in the 
second week of August were largely in- 
strumental in forcing Japan to ask for 
peace. First was the use of the atomic 
bomb, Sunday, August 6th, dropped 
by an American superfortress plane on 
the industrial city of Hiroshima. This 
single bomb wiped out 60 per cent of 
the city, over four square miles, and 
it was estimated over 100,000 persons 
perished. A few days later a similar 
bomb was dropped on the seaport city 
of Nagasaki which destroyed 30 per 
cent of that city, including important 
steel and armament plants and other 





Events 


heavy industries. 
was the declaration of war against 
Japan by Russia on August 8th. For- 
eign Commissar Molotoff announced 
that his Government took this action 
because of Japan’s refusal of the de- 


The second event 


mand for unconditional surrender 
made at the Berlin Conference. He 
said the Allies proposed then that the 
Soviet Union join the war against 
Japanese aggression in order to short- 
en the war. 

The Japanese Domei agency broad- 
cast an English-language message to 
, the United States, August 10th, stating 
that “the Japanese Government are 
ready to accept terms enumerated in 
the joint declaration which was issued 
at Potsdam on July 26, 1945, by the 
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heads of the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain and China 
and later subscribed to by the Soviet 
Government, with the understanding 
that the said declaration does not com- 
prise any demand which prejudices 
the prerogatives of His Majesty as a 
sovereign ruler. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment hope sincerely that this un- 
derstanding is warranted and desire 
keenly that an explicit indication to 
that effect will be speedily forthcom- 
ing.” The broadcast said that this 
communication had been sent to the 
Swiss and Swedish Governments re- 
spectively for transmission to the 
United States, Great Britain, China and 
the Soviet Union. 

The text of the reply by the United 
States to the Swiss Government on the 
Japanese surrender proposal was pub- 
lished late the following day. The 
message had been agreed upon by the 
other three Powers and it said that in 
regard to the prerogatives of the Japa- 
nese Emperor, “From the moment of 
surrender, the authority of the Em- 
peror and the Japanese government to 
rule the state shall be subject to the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Powers, who will take such steps as he 
deems proper to effectuate the sur- 
render terms.” The statement also 
said that “Immediately upon the sur- 
render, the Japanese government shall 
transport prisoners of war and civilian 
internees to places of safety, as direct- 
ed, where they can quickly be placed 
aboard Allied transports. The ulti- 
mate form of government of Japan,” 
the statement continued, “shall, in ac- 
cordance with the Potsdam declara- 
tion, be established by the freely ex- 
pressed will of the Japanese people. 
The armed forces of the Allied powers 
will remain in Japan until the pur- 
poses set forth in the Potsdam Declara- 
tion are achieved.” 

- The Japanese answer was not re- 
ceived till August 14th. It was released 
to the world simultaneously by Presi- 
dent Truman and Prime Minister Att- 
lee, at 7 P.M. New York time. The 
President said that he deemed the 
Japanese reply a full acceptance of the 
Potsdam Declaration. He added that 
arrangements were being made for the 
formal signing of surrender terms at 
the earliest possible moment, and that 
General Douglas McArthur had been 
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appointed Supreme Allied Commander 
to receive the Japanese surrender, 
The proclamation of V-J Day, he add- 
ed, must wait on: this formal signing 
of the surrender terms.- In a second 
statement, the President announced 
holidays August 15th and 16th for all 
Government employees. He said: 
“One of the hardest working groups 
of war workers during the last four 
years—-and perhaps the least appre- 
ciated by the public—has been the 
Federal employees in Washington and 
throughout the country. ... On be- 
half of the nation I formally express 
thanks to them.” 

At the same time that these Presi- 
dential statements were being given to 
nation-wide radio audiences, Prime 
Minister Attlee’s radio speech to the 
English people was being recorded in 
the United States and it was broadcast 
by all the major networks. Mr. Attlee 
gave to his people the text of the Japa- 
nese surrender and then proceeded 
with a brief résumé of the War since 
December 7, 1941. The Prime Min- 
ister said: “Our gratitude goes out to 
all our splendid Allies and above all, 
to the United States, without whose 
prodigious efforts this War in the East 
would still have many years to run.” 
He, too, proclaimed Victory Holidays 
August 15th and 16th and concluded 
by saying: “Peace has once again 
come to the world. Let us thank God 
for this great deliverance and for His 
mercies.” The War with Japan, which 
began on the Vigil of the Immaculate 
Conception, 1941, ended on the Vigil 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, 1945. 


ii 
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CATHOLICS IN BRITISH PARLIAMENT 


THERE are seventeen Catholics in 
the House of Commons that met in 
August. Some of these have been re- 
elected, others are newcomers. Among 
the latter is Christopher Hollis, Con- 
servative, whose writings have made 
him widely known throughout the 
English-speaking world; he spent four 
years at Notre Dame University in this 
country. There are five other Con- 
servatives, eight Labor members, one 
Independent Labor and two from 
Northern Ireland. In the House of 


Lords there are forty-eight Catholics. 




















FATHER BRAUN ACQUITTED 


In May the Rev. Leopold Braun, 
American priest, who is the only mem- 
ber of the Catholic clergy privileged 
to celebrate Mass in Moscow, was ac- 
cused by a Russian workman of as- 
sault. The priest denied having made 
any real assault on the workman and 
the American Embassy in Moscow be- 
came interested. At the beginning of 
July Father Braun was fined 100 rubles 
($20.00), after being convicted of the 
charge. A month later, on an appeal, 
he was exonerated. He was quoted 
as saying that through ignorance of 
procedure he had forfeited his right 
to make this appeal by not having 
registered it within five days of the 
verdict. Judicial authorities, how- 
ever, “made an extraordinary excep- 
tion in answer to a written plea,” the 
priest’s statement said, and opened the 
Court of Appeals to him. Father 
Braun was further quoted as saying: 
“I insist on the fact that Soviet Court 
authorities gave me more than a nor- 
mal opportunity of justifying myself.” 
The Court of Appeals ordered the pro- 
ceedings of the earlier conviction 
stricken from the record. 


—— 
Se 





ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


PRESIDENT Harry S. TRUMAN in a 
nation-wide broadcast, on the night of 
August 9th, reported to the American 
people on the recent Potsdam Confer- 
ence where he met with Premier 
Stalin, Prime Minister Churchill and 
later, Prime Minister Attlee. The 
President expressed his gratitude to 
Almighty God that this country had 
been spared the ruin and desolation he 
had seen in Europe. He declared that 
while the United States desires no sel- 
fish advantage from the war “we are 
going to maintain the military bases 
necessary for the complete protection 
of our interests and of world peace. 
Bases which our military experts deem 
to be essential for our protection, and 
which are not now in our possession, 
we will acquire. We will acquire 


them by arrangements consistent with 
the United Nations Charter.” 

The President spoke in some detail 
about the new atomic bomb. He said 
he realized its tragic significance and 
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added that its production and its use 
were not lightly undertaken by our 
Government. “But,” he continued, 
“we knew that our enemies were on 
the search for it. We know how close 
they were to finding it. And we knew 
the disaster which would come to this 
nation and to all peaceful nations, to 
all civilizations, if they found it first. 
That is why we felt compelled to un- 
dertake the long and uncertain and 
costly labor of discovery and produc- 
tion. We won the race of discovery 
against the Germans. Having found 
the bomb we have used it.... We 
shall continue to use it until we com- 
pletely destroy Japan’s power to make 
war. Only a Japanese surrender will 
stop us.” 

President Truman explained that 
only Great Britain, Canada and our 
country have the secret of the atomic 
bomb, and he said that we “do not in- 
tend to reveal that secret until means 
have been found to control the bomb 
so as to protect ourselves and the rest 
of the world from the danger of total 
destruction.” The President said he 
would ask Congress “to co-operate to 
the end that its production and use be 
controlled, and that its power be made 
an overwhelming influence toward 
world peace,” and he added: “It is an 
awful responsibility which has come 
to us. We thank God that it has come 
to us, instead of to our enemies; and 
we pray that He may guide us to use 
it in His ways and for His purposes.” 
Earlier in his speech the President 
had said: “No one can foresee what 
another war would mean to our own 
cities and to our own people. What 
we are doing to Japan now—even with 
the new atomic bomb—is only a small 
fraction of what would happen to the 
world in a third world war. That,” 
he said, “is why the United Nations 
are determined that there shall be no 
next war.” 

In the conclusion of his address the 
President said: “The thing we have 
learned now and should never forget, 
is this: that a society of self-governing 
men is more powerful, more enduring, 
more creative than any other kind of 
society, however disciplined, however 
centralized. We know now that the 
basic proposition of the worth and 
dignity of man is not a sentimental as- 
piration or a vain hope or a piece of 
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rhetoric. It is the strongest, most cre- 
ative force now present in this world. 
Now let us use that force and all our 
resources and all our skills in the great 
cause of a just and lasting peace!” 





SALZBURG FESTIVAL REVIVED 


THE famed Salzburg music festival 
in Austria, which was suspended in 
1943, opened Sunday, August 12th, un- 
fettered by the Nazis for the first time 
since 1937. The first concert began 
with a reception for General Mark 
Clark and other high military officials 
in the 300-year-old Feltspielhaus. It 
was the express wish of the American 
military government that the festival 
be held this year as an aid in the 
restoration of Austrian culture. There 
are to be twenty nights of musical and 
theatrical entertainment continuing 
till September ist. A seventy-two- 
piece symphony orchestra under the 
direction of Felix Prohaska of Prague 
played a program of Mozart, Johann 
Strauss and Franz Lehar on the open- 
ing night. All the musicians and sing- 
ers for the festival were chosen by the 
Festival Association but were exam- 
ined and passed by American officers. 


= 
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New ARCHDIOCESE 


His Houiness Pope Pius XII. has 
raised the Diocese of Omaha to the 
rank of an Archdiocese, and has ap- 
pointed Most Rev. James H. Ryan, the 
present Bishop of Omaha as the first 
Archbishop of the newly erected Met- 
ropolitan See. The suffragans of the 
new Archdiocese will be the dioceses 
of Lincoln, Neb., and Grand Island, 
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Neb., which will separate the entire 
State of Nebraska from the ecclesias- 
tical Province of Dubuque, and will 
give the Province of Omaha jurisdic- 
tion over an estimated Catholic popu- 
lation of 200,000 with approximately 
500 priests in active service. 

Archbishop-elect Ryan made his re- 
ligious studies at Mount St. Mary’s 
Seminary of the West, Cincinnati, and 
the North American College in Rome, 
where he received his doctorate in 
Sacred Theology and Philosophy. He 
was ordained in Rome in 1909, and 
after a short period of parish work 
entered the field of education in which 
he was to become a noted figure. He 
joined the faculty of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, Terre Haute, Ind., be- 
came its president in 1919, and a few 
weeks later was chosen Director of the 
Department of Education and Acting 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference in Wash- 
ington. He was made a Domestic 
Prelate in 1924, and in 1928 was for- 
mally installed as Rector of the Catho- 
lic University of America. Msgr. Ryan 
was made titular Bishop of Modra in 
1933 and two years later became 
Bishop of Omaha. 
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New JESUIT PROVINCIAL IN ENGLAND 


Rev. MARTIN Cyrit D’Arcy, S.J., Mas- 
ter of Campion Hall, Oxford, has been 
appointed Provincial of the English 


Province of the Society of Jesus. Fa- 
ther D’Arcy is well known in this 
country as lecturer and retreat mas- 
ter, and was Dean of Philosophy at 
Fordham University in 1939-1940. He 
is the author of many scholarly works. 
We wish him well in his new office. 


JosEPH I, MALLoy. 





New Books 


One Who Survived. By Alexander Barmine.—Weapons for Peace. By Thomas 
P. Neill.—Flowering Dusk. By Ella Young.—The Cenci. A Stage Version by 
Arthur C. Hicks and R. Milton Clarke.—My Chinese Wife. By Karl Eskelund.— 
Pascal: Genius in the Light of Scripture. By Emile Cailliet. Jacqueline Pascal 
and Her Brother. By M. V. Woodgate.—Aspects de Paul Claudel. Par André 
Molitor.—Letters—Felix Mendelssohn, 1809-1847. Edited by G. Selden-Goth.—A 
Documented History of the Franciscan Order, 1182-1517. By Very Rey. Raphael 
M. Huber, O.F.M.—England in the Eighteen-Eighties. By Helen Merrell Lynd.— 
No Passport to Paris. By Alice-Leone Moats.—A Masque of Reason. By Robert 


Frost.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


One Who Survived. 
Barmine. With an Introduction by 
Max Eastman. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.75. 


By Alexander 


The authority of this book rests upon 
the fact that its author, an Old Bolshe- 
vik, witnessed the birth and develop- 
ment of the Soviet Union, first as a sol- 
dier of the Red Army and then as 


a government official. It possesses 
unique importance because he seems 
to be the most competent, and perhaps 
the only living highly qualified “wit- 
ness for the prosecution” in the trial 
of the Soviet Union before the bar of 
world opinion. Others there were, a 
short time ago, who were well in- 
formed and willing to testify; but of 
the four conspicuous Old Bolsheviks 
who refused to walk back quietly into 
Stalin’s deathtrap, Reiss, Riskolnikov 
and possibly, Krivitsky, were secretly 
murdered. One, fortunately, survived 
to write this volume. It should dis- 
turb the dreams of every American. 
Fighting in the Red Army as a 
youth, the author was made an Infan- 
try Officer in 1920, passing later into 
the student body of the General Staff 
College and rising eventually to the 
rank of Brigadier General. For years 
he functioned in various government 
positions. He was serving as Chargé 
d’Affaires of Soviet Russia at Athens, 


when he was first startled by the exe-* 


cution of outstanding military and 
civil officers in the Great Purge of 
1936-1938, and then he began to real- 
ize that the net was gradually closing 
about himself. He escaped by way of 


Paris to America, where he enlisted 
in the United States Army and where 
he and his wife became citizens, and 
he refrained from circulating the 
devastating materjal contained in 
these pages until the Allies had prac- 
tically won the war. Now he tells what 
he knows, feeling that it is the duty 
of every man who knows the truth to 
speak out, “when Stalin’s empire is 
not only out of all danger, but is chok- 
ing in bloody terror such allies as 
Poland, and when the events in Greece 
and communist policy in other coun- 
tries are challenging democracy.” 
Here, then, is a witness who cannot 
easily be discredited. His early as- 
pirations for the spread of social jus- 
tice and his faith in the value of a 
Communistic way of life, are appar- 
ently still unshaken; but with regard 
to the ghastly failure of the Soviet ex- 
periment and its appalling cost in hu- 
man lives and general misery, he has 
no longer any illusions. Episode after 
episode reveals official corruption, 
systematic oppression, a highly organ- 
ized propaganda of misinformation 
and a bloody suppression of criticism 
which can hardly be matched in hu- 
man history. He quotes and endorses 
unfavorable comments on the Soviet 
Union made by William L. White and 
by Ralph Ingersoll; but what these 
two writers noted was insignificant 
compared to his own bill of particu- 
lars. He takes up the discussion of 
the Five-Year Plan, the political or- 
ganization, the history of the war 
with Germany, the celebrated Moscow 
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trials, the domestic, commercial, aca- 
demic, artistic life of Russia under the 
Stalin dictatorship; and he gives con- 
vincing reasons for his disillusion- 
ment. From every point of view the 
Soviet experiment must be classified 
as a gigantic, disastrous failure. 

“The Russian people,” writes Mr. 
Barmine, “have fought heroically in a 
war for a democracy and a freedom 
which they do not possess.... But 
what now is promised them by these 
English and American diplomats and 
journalists who come home singing the 
glories, not of them, but of the Stalin 
regime? A perpetuation of their slav- 
ery! A making fast of totalitarian op- 
pression in the name of democratic 
victory! ... I am deeply grateful to 
America for the lend-lease aid, even 
though it must go through the hands 
of the tyrant. But I want also to warn 
the American people.” 

The author does not hesitate to use 
ugly words and many of them when 
he speaks of Joseph Vissarionovich 
Dzhugashvili, otherwise known as 
Stalin. He modifies the judgment of 
Lenin who used to denounce Stalin as 
“mediocre.” “In certain qualities,” 
writes Barmine, “he is far from me- 
diocre: strength of will, patience, sly- 
ness, ability to perceive human frail- 
ties and to prey upon them with con- 
tempt, and the supreme gift of pursu- 
ing a chosen goal flexibly and without 
scruple.” He carries the art of being 
rude to new heights. He is afflicted 
with a sense of inferiority. He is a 
cross between European and Asiatic. 
The key to his character, as presented 
by Lenin, was a combination of ca- 
priciousness, disloyalty, rudeness and 
a dangerous thirst for power. 

Max Eastman regards the present 
book as “the most important that could 
be written on the socialist experiment 
in Russia.” William Henry Chamber- 
lin places it “in the small and select 
company of those that will be read for 
generations.” Edmund Wilson de- 
clares “there is no other book that 
takes us, as this does, inside the closed 
world of Soviet officialdom and lets us 
see how an honest man thinks and 
feels about the development of mod- 
ern Russia.” 

Here, then, indeed, is material to 
disturb our dreams. 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


Weapons for Peace. By Thomas P, 
Neill. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50. 

This brief yet penetrating survey of 
the problems of peace rests firmly on 
Catholic teaching, which provides the 
author’s “weapons.” At every turn, 
he dissipates confusion with the light 
of Catholic thought—very often with 
the words of our present Pope. 

After sketching the nature of the 
present crisis and defining what peace 
is, Neill presents the historical genesis 
of the problem of peace. His chapters 
on the problem’s origin in the Renais- 
sance, on its complication during the 
Reformation, and on the failure of the 
various revolutions — political, eco- 
nomic, and intellectual—to solve the 
problem are masterly historical analy- 
ses in summary and even popular 
form. The empty “solutions” of 
Marxism and Nazism are clearly ex- 
posed. The principles or weapons of 
peace are then enunciated. Finally, 
the Pope’s own words on international 
and domestic peace are stated and 
applied, and the citizen-politician is 
made aware of his present duties as 
to peace. Each chapter is prefaced 
with an appropriate extract from the 
Papal messages. 

The organization of material 
throughout the book is satisfactory. 
Condensation is effected without loss 
of essentials. The language is always 
lucid. As to content, the continuous 
flow of Catholic social thought proves 
most refreshing. We are not forced 
to reserve, qualify, or differ as we 
read. The author’s willingness to de- 
fine his terms, and the precision of his 
definitions and distinctions, is indeed 
salutary. What a blessing if the horde 
of commentators, book-grinders, and 
pamphleteers could be led to receive 
Weapons for Peace as a model, or as 
an introduction to the sources of truth. 

Perhaps the highest praise we can 
offer the author is our regret that the 
scope of his book is not more exten- 
sive. A few applications of the weap- 
ons of peace to specific situations 
would have been helpful. For exam- 
ple, an international organization for 
peace must be based on the moral or 
natural law, to be efficacious. Can 
such an organization logically include 
the Soviets? Again, all peoples should 
be free to choose a just form of gov- 
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ernment. What then of the partition- 
ing and absorption of Eastern Europe 
without regard to either the popular 
will or just government? Evidently, 
since peace depends on recognition of 
the moral law, on freedom to choose 
just government, and on at least a 
few other such attractive principles, 
we had better lose no time evangeliz- 
ing the Gentiles. Possibly Neill should 
have stressed a little more the neces- 
sity for all nations and their peoples 
to embrace at least the natural or 
moral law; for otherwise an American 
disposition to such embrace may prove 
merely a source of disillusionment or 
even overturn, rather than an augury 
of impending Utopia. Even so, the 
reader is urgently directed to Weapons 
for Peace for a reasoned estimate of 
what it takes to make peace possible. 
JAMES TRAVIS. 


Flowering Dusk. Things Remembered 
Accurately and Inaccurately. By 
Ella Young. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.50. 

This is an interesting, in many ways 
a fascinating book, but it is also deeply 
disappointing. Its interest derives 
chiefly from the fact that it is the work 
of a writer whose achievements in the 
field of Irish folk-lore have already 
borne testimony to her ability to 
arouse and sustain interest. It is not 
a formal autobiography, but rather a 
series of autobiographical fragments, 
resembling pages torn at random from 
a diary, and arranged in roughly 
chronological, although practically 
dateless, order, and dividing the book 
into two parts, Eire and America. 
The first part affords kaleidoscopic 
glimpses of the author’s childhood, of 
the maturing years which brought her 
into contact with notable Dublin lit- 
erary figures (her pages are strewn 
with the names of notabilities), espe- 
cially members of the group who about 
that time were constituting themselves 
the leaders of the so-called Gaelic 
Renaissance and of the Easter Rebel- 
lion of 1916. 

It is as a member of the literary 
group, especially as it interpreted the 
Revival in terms of theosophical pan- 
theism, that Miss Young has won re- 
nown, although her work does not 
otherwise reveal the fervor with which 
she pursued and promoted its occult 
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doctrines. Unlike most of the ex- 
ponents of the Revival, Miss Young is 
also an ardent nationalist, who not 
only supported the Rising of 1916, but 
risked- danger and suffered hardship 
for it. The pages in which she writes 
of that event are the most interesting, 
perhaps because they are the most 
lucid, in the entire book. 

The second part, which is devoted 
to Miss Young’s sojourn in the United 
States, of which she has become a 
citizen, is not nearly so good as the 
first. It is written from the standpoint 
of the author’s new environment, that 
of the aesthetes who in the West and 
Southwest cultivate literature and art, 
not after Sydney Smith’s example, “on 
a little oatmeal,” but in all manner of 
exotic ways, and there is little worth 
recalling in it. It is the first part that 
is disappointing to any reader with a 
knowledge of Ireland’s tragic history, 
especially of the extent to which the 
tragedy involved cultural assassina- 
tion. For this reason it is too bad that 
Miss Young should have been so ar- 
dent a patriot, because her book helps 
to confuse an issue that has already 
been confounded, by giving the im- 
pression that Irish nationalism and 
the Gaelic Renaissance are synony- 
mous, or at least that the Gaelic Renais- 
sance consists in the profession of 
Theosophy, whose syncretism includes 
bits of every known religion, even 
certain picturesque aspects of Chris- 
tianity, but chiefly paganism, espe- 
cially that paganism which the Irish 
so eagerly forsook under the tutelage 
of St. Patrick. 

One gets the impression that the 
Irish were only awaiting the restora- 
tion of their cultural opportunities to 
rekindle the fires of worship on the 
old gods’ untended altars. Was it for 
this, one jis forced to ask, the Irish 
agonized for seven hundred years, was 
it for this they starved or went into 
exile, was it for this the priest was 
hunted like the wolf, was it for this 
the Pearses and the Plunketts died? 

This book will be greeted raptur- 
ously by those who swallow the non- 
sense about the Celtic twilight and the 
dreamy Celt. But to those who are 
aware of the clear-eyed sanity of the 
Irish mind, which is not unrelated to 
the depth of the religious faith to which 
the Irish have clung through a long 
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martyrdom, the flowers which per- 
fume the dusk of Ella Young’s life 
carry a deathly smell and her book 
brings sorrow and disappointment. 
BLANCHE MARY KELLY. 


The Cenci. A Stage Version. By Arthur 
C. Hicks and R. Milton Clarke. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Print- 
ers. $3.50. 

Although Shelley dreamed of seeing 
Edmund Kean as Cenci in Covent Gar- 
den, it was not till sixty-seven years 
later that the first production took 
place in London. This was a private 
performance arranged by the Shelley 
Society in 1886, in Islington where 
Meredith, Browning, Lowell and Shaw 
sat spellbound, it is reported, for four 
hours. The present edition is the 
stage version used by the Bellingham 
Theater Guild for their five perform- 
ances in 1936 in Bellingham, Wash. 
As a result of skillful staging, they re- 
duced the four hours of the Shelley 
Society to three hours playing time 
with a _ twelve-minute intermission. 
Their hope is that the present volume 
will encourage other groups to pro- 
duce what Clemence Dane considers 
one of the world’s four great tragic 
masterpieces. 

None but Marlowe or Webster has 
ever written a tragedy of such unadul- 
terated horror as this. But neither did 
Marlowe ever conceive a figure of 
heroic beauty equal to Beatrice. Yet 
it has always béen impossible for me 
to reconcile with Beatrice the equally 
unheroic hiring of the assassin and 
her willingness, indeed her insistence 
that the poor wretch permit himself 
to be tortured to preserve the inno- 
cence she endeavored to maintain by 
perjury. 

The figure of Cenci, the father, is 
so fiendish that I have always dreaded 
to encounter him on the stage. Here 
is a study of a sadist which seems to 
foreshadow the monsters of the pres- 
ent century. I can well believe that 
this is a play to hold an audience 
breathless, yet I always question the 
value to art of the abnormal. Such 
action tends to make any poetry earth- 
bound unless released by some soaring 
spirit which, to me, poor Beatrice fails 
to be. In reading The Cenci, I always 
find in it a sublimated touch of the 
Grand Guignol. I admit it is theater 
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but do not agree with Clemence Dane 
as to its place in literature. 

In any event Mr. Hicks and Mr. 
Clarke are to be congratulated on their 
interesting introduction to the tragedy 
and their sense of co-operation in the- 
ater arts in publishing the excellent 
stage version. 

EUPHEMIA V. R. WYATT. 


My Chinese Wife. By Karl Eskelund. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.50. 

Kar] Eskelund is a young Dane who 
left his native Copenhagen at the age 
of seventeen because it was so dull. 
His father had also found Denmark 
too dull, and had first gone to Bang- 
kok, Siam, where he was appointed 
dentist to His Majesty, King Chula- 
longkorn. Karl and his sister were 
sent to a native school where they sat 
on the floor and soon picked up Siam- 
ese. Mother soon grew tired of Bang- 
kok, and returned to Copenhagen 
while Father went on to Shanghai. 

One spring day in the year 1935, 
Karl, then seventeen years old, was 
rowing a boat in Copenhagen harbor 
and watching with passionate wander- 
lust the splendid ships sailing to 
“fairy lands forlorn” in the Far East, 
when suddenly the thought occurred 
to him that he could go aboard one of 
them as a cabin boy. And as a cabin 
boy he went, after having forged his 
mother’s name to a document given 
him at a shipping office and permit- 
ing him to leave his country. When 
he arrived in Shanghai, his father 
promptly brought him back to his ship 
telling him that he had to return 
to Denmark and finish his education. 
But when he turned up again in 
Shanghai after having jumped ship in 
Hong Kong, father relented and sent 
him to finish his studies in the Yen- 
ching University of Peking. There 
the youth picked up Mandarin, some 
Japanese, and a beautiful Chinese 
maiden called Fei Chi-yun, whom he 
subsequently married. Having already 
learned English and German in Co- 
penhagen and having a natural talent 
for journalism, he was easily able to 
support himself and his wife by writ- 
ing for the local newspapers, some of 
them published in English and some 
in Chinese, and by working for the 
Shanghai representatives of the great 
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American news agencies. When the 
Sino-Japanese war began Karl had 
plenty of work and adventure which 
he describes with a delicious lightness 
and humor. His book is worth the at- 
tention of Hollywood. 

FRANCIS MC CULLAGH. 


Pascal: Genius in the Light of Scrip- 
ture. By Emile Cailliet. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press. $3.75. 

Jacqueline Pascal and Her Brother. By 
M. V. Woodgate. Dublin: Browne & 
Nolan. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Cailliet’s book is more a study, 
with scholarly research, of Pascal’s re- 
ligious thought than a biography. Pas- 
cal inherited a Calvinist strain from 
his father, a strain which made him 
an easy prey to the teachings of Jan- 
senism. Inherited also from his fa- 
ther was an abhorrence of the Scho- 
lastic way of thought as well as the no- 
tion of the three orders—matter, mind 
and charity. The order of charity 
was supernatural and could not be 
reached by the other orders. (A Car- 
tesian notion, indeed.) 

Pascal held that we cannot know 
God except through Jesus Christ who 
is the sole Interpreter of the Bible. 
Morality is Jesus Christ in the Bible. 
The Bible, then, becomes the sole the- 
ology. From his notion of the three 
orders, a Platonic notion of imitations 
of Ideas, he concludes that reason is 
impotent in the knowledge of God 
and morality. Thus faith and reason 
are separated (a Cartesian offspring). 
By intuition alone, as Pascal calls it, 
can we know God. Pascal claimed 
that Christ did not die for all men, but 


only for the elect, who have no free, 


will but are chosen by God, through 
His Grace. Man, therefore, cannot 
merit and is a creature of election and 
predestination. Man has fallen through 
Original Sin and is incapable of his 
own salvation. 

When the Pope, at the instigation of 
the Jesuits, condemned the Five Propo- 
sitions of Jansen, most of which were 
previously taught by Calvin, Arnauld, 
the Jansenist leader, was stunned. 
Pascal, at Arnauld’s request, then wrote 
his Lettres Provinciales which were a 
violent polemic against the Jesuits, 
whom he accused of conciliating hu- 
man free will and divine Grace. He 
attacked frequent Communion. He 
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ridiculed the Jesuit theories of prob- 
able opinions, direction of intention 
and mental reservations as casuistry 
and as “facilitating” (pandering to 
the worldly spirit). 

Professor Cailliet devotes many 
pages to this diatribe of Pascal’s and 
relegates to a footnote the Jesuits’ an- 
swers. Herein, we question the au- 
thor’s sense of fairness, for the Jesuits 
voluminously exposed Pascal’s errors. 
The Pope subsequently condemned 
Jansen’s Augustinus and Pascal’s Let- 
tres Provinciales and the Port-Royal- 
ists were forced to sign the Formulary. 

We conclude that the author has 
over-rated Pascal as a theologian, that 
he has eulogized an interred and er- 
rant Jansenism, and that he has placed 
divine Truth in tradition and Biblical 
theology, transmitting the Infallibility 
of the Pope, the divinely appointed 
guardian of the Truth. 


No interpretation of the theology of 
Blaise Pascal would be complete with- 
out recognition of the influence exert- 
ed by his younger sister, Jacqueline. 
From the start an egotist, her early re- 
actions to religion were that its prac- 
tices could not be accepted by intelli- 
gent minds. At twenty-two, Blaise 
embraced the tenets of Port Royal, and 
would not rest until his beloved sister 
shared his views. This she did to 
such an extent that eventually, she be- 
came a nun at Port Royal. 

To Jacqueline, intelligent, sincere, 
Port Royal and its doctrines contained 
the truth of Christianity, and therein 
lay her ultimate tragedy. For while 
the brilliance of Blaise could find peace 
at last in the Catholic Church that 
flourished outside the walls of Port 
Royal, Jacqueline could not. And it 
may be said with some truth that she 
died of a broken heart, having been 
forced through fear of excommunica- 
tion to sign the Formulary which con- 
demned the teachings she held so dear. 

With sympathy and understanding, 
Miss Woodgate has repeated the drama 
of this vital, vivid brother and sister. 
She has presented too a portrait of 
Port Royal that is the more poignant 
because it never loses sight of the in- 
herent introspection and ultimate her- 
esy of the vigorous, gifted, misguided 
followers of Jansen. 

W. WELDE BURKE. 
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Aspects de Paul Claudel. Par André 
Molitor. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer. 
To find such a volume as this cri- 

tique of Paul Claudel coming from a 

French publisher in the distracted 

year of 1945 is both heartening and 

significant. Beginning with an impas- 
sioned testimony to the unique influ- 
ence of the poet and mystic upon the 
author himself, it passes on to an an- 
alysis of the famous correspondence 
with Jacques Riviére in which Clau- 
del’s uncompromising “sense of Chris- 
tian reality” meets and conquers the 
subtle psychology of modern doubt. 
Then comes a very fine interpretation 
of Le Soulier de Satin, that immense 
and intricate drama which Claudel 
and many of his critics consider the 
peak of his creative power, followed 
by an equally interesting discussion of 
the paradox of woman and human love 
throughout his work. Less familiar 
to most readers will be the subject of 
the next two chapters: Claudel and the 

Bible—with whose mystical interpre- 

tation he is chiefly concerned — and 

the curious Conversations dans le 

Loire-et-Cher, with their philosophy 

of teaching men to live together in an 

age suspended between “that which 
has passed and that which has not yet 
arrived.” The final chapter on Clau- 
del and our own day weaves together 
these separate threads, stressing the 
unity of his message: Man dominating 
both Nature and Technology because 
dominated himself by Spirit —the 

“royal reality” of a harmony between 

God and His universe which alone 

holds out to youth the “keys of the fu- 

ture.” 

The thoroughness of M. Molitor’s 
work is in the best tradition of French 
criticism, not the least of its merits 
being the ability to discuss very pro- 
found matters in a style of great clar- 
ity. His book will be indispensable 
to students of Claudel, both within and 
outside the classroom. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


Letters—Felix Mendelssohn, 1809-1847. 
Edited by G. Selden-Goth. New 
York: Pantheon Books Inc. $4.50. 
Music lovers will thoroughly enjoy 

these charming letters of Felix Men- 

delssohn to his family and friends. It 
is the most important selection from 
his correspondence in English pub- 


lished since 1863, and its interest is en- 
hanced by thirty-three illustrations. 

The letters give an intimate portrait 
of a musical genius who never had to 
battle for artistic recognition like Mo- 
zart or Schubert; who never had to 
worry about money matters; who never 
was thwarted in his ambitious career 
by friends or kinsfolk. They tell of 
his work as composer, conductor, and 
virtuoso; of his estimates of contem- 
porary French, German and Italian 
music; of his appreciation and criti- 
cism of his fellow artists; of his pro- 
motion of the music of Bach and 
Beethoven. 

Mendelssohn played in public at the 
age of nine and was a composer at 
eleven. Before he was eighteen he had 
written his symphony in C minor, his 
octet for strings, his piano quartet in 
B minor, and his unsurpassed Mid- 
summer’s Night Dream, and although 
he died at thirty-eight he left us many 
a masterpiece. 

He paid in all ten visits to England 
where he was always well received, 
and he revolutionized English organ 
playing by his recitals. One very in- 
teresting letter tells of Mendelssohn’s 
visit to Buckingham Palace in 1842. 
The young Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert sang a number of German songs 
“with charming feeling and expres- 
sion,” while the composer improvised 
on the organ. He adds “and they fol- 
lowed me with so much intelligence 
and attention that I felt more at my 
ease than I ever have before an audi- 
ence.” 

All the letters prove Mendelssohn an 
artist to his fingertips. He writes, “At 
a time when everything else which 
ought to interest the mind appears re- 
pugnant, empty and vapid, the small- 
est real service to art takes hold of 
one’s innermost being, leading one 
away from town and country, and the 
earth itself, and seems a blessing sent 
by God.” BERTRAND L, CONWAY. 


A Documented History of the Francis- 
can Order, 1182-1517. By Very Rev. 
Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. Mil- 
waukee: The Nowiny Publishing 
Apostolate, Inc. $7.50. 

Under way for some thirty years, 
written by a man whose scholarly 
qualifications are of the best, this first 
installment of what will be the out- 
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standing history in English of the 
Franciscan Order well fulfills the 
promise of the word “Documented.” 
Its sixty-two chapters are divided into 
three parts: the first carries the Order 
up to the reform of 1368; the second 
continues the story to the division of 
the Order in 1517; the third contains 
a series of ten special studies on mat- 
ters Franciscan. Less concerned with 
rhetorical style than with solidity, the 
author has enriched his pages with 
abundant quotations from original 
sources, and still more abundant ref- 
erences of standard authorities, de- 
pending largely upon acts of the Holy 
See, and Acts of the General and Pro- 
vincial Franciscan Chapters. A fea- 
ture of the book is the series of chron- 
ological tables and appendices. One 
may find here the names of all the 
minister generals of the whole Fran- 
ciscan Order, Franciscan saints and 
blessed, General Chapters, Vicars Gen- 
eral of the Observants, of popes and 
cardinal protectorates up to 1517. 
The Index of persons contains twenty- 
two pages, of authors and artists thirty 
pages, of places, objects and doctrines 
twenty pages, of papal bulls, decrees, 
etc., ten pages. 

The author draws attention to the 
significance of the fifteenth century 
Montes Pietatis in the development of 
Catholic economic thought, and he 
gives evidence to support the Fran- 
ciscan claim of being habitually on the 
side of freedom and democracy. The 
book concludes with a reminder that 
the English Franciscans were loyal 
friends of Simon de Montfort and of 
Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln, both of 
whom are looked upon as forerunners 
of democratic freedom. The author 
and his community are to be congrat- 
ulated. JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 


England in the Eighteen-Eighties. By 
Helen Merrell Lynd. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $4.50. 
The eighteen-eighties were years of 

quick development in English social 

thought. Many factors contributed to 
that development and no one can say 
which was the most important. The 


English are a practical and an adapt- 
able people and the logic of events 
made them see that economic liberal- 
ism is productive of recurrent depres- 
sions. 


In six decades they have adapt- 
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ed theory and altered practice but 
they, like the rest of the world, are 
still struggling with the same social 
problems. 

Mrs. Lynd has done an objective and 
scholarly work in reaching the above 
conclusions. She has brought to this 
book the same analytical care which 
she used with Robert Lynd in the 
writing of Middletown and Middle- 
town in Transition. Therefore the 
book is dependable, with no special 
pleadings, no distortion of facts to fit 
a preconceived picture. 

The author warns against an over- 
plausible comparison of the England 
of the eighteen-eighties with the 
United States of the nineteen-thirties, 
but she expresses the hope that “if we 
do not press the historical comparison 
too far some insight into possible di- 
rections of change in this country— 
their opportunities and hazards—may 
be gained from a study of this critical 
period in England” (p. 5). 

The first part of the book describes 
the social situation in England during 
that decade, and the second part evalu- 
ates the various social institutions 
which tried to reform the situation. 
There was potential material wealth 
for all people, but the extreme social 
philosophies of Liberalism and Com- 
munism had different views concern- 
ing its distribution. The necessity for 
a better distribution was forced upon 
the nation by a long depression and 
was recognized by the government in 
various acts of Parliament. 

Mrs. Lynd describes well the work 
and aspirations of the social institu- 
tions in social change. Politically, the 
Labor Party had not yet come into 
existence, the Liberals and Conserva- 
tives fought among themselves, and 
the Irish Party under Parnell showed 
surprising strength. Trade Unionism 
and the Dock Strike of 1888 had a 
great influence. The role of the Cath- 
olic Church in social problems shows 
to good advantage when compared 
with that of the Anglican Church and 
the Nonconformists. The conflict be- 
tween illiteracy and democracy was 
at least recognized in the English 
school system. Finally there was the 
influence of reforming groups like the 
Social Democratic Federation and the 
Fabian Society. 

Much can be read into a study of 
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this kind, and many interpretations 
can be made. The author takes a rea- 
sonable middle course in her conclud- 
ing chapter, realizing that the relation 
of man to his social and material en- 
vironment is indefinitely perfectible. 
JOSEPH H. FICHTER. 


No Passport to Paris. By Alice-Leone 
Moats. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

Let not the photograph of the charm- 
ing, fashionably gowned lady on the 
jacket of this book deceive anyone into 
thinking that Miss Moats is the kind 
of writer who merely entertains her 
readers. Her latest volume is the 
dressed-up notebook of a _ seasoned 
reporter, well fitted by knowledge of 
five languages—and by several other 
qualifications —to make her way in 
virtually any country of the world. 
Loyal to some traditions not honored 
by all her colleagues, she unites auda- 
cious deeds with freedom from parti- 
sanship and forthright speech with a 
reasonable respect for immemorial de- 
cencies. 

Persons anxious to get quickly ac- 
quainted with the author might do 
well to begin by reading Chapter 
XXI. which describes her interview 
with Carceller, the Spanish Minister of 
Industry and Commerce, and then turn 
to page 94, which tells of the way she 
dealt with her home office (Collier’s) 
when they cabled her to come home to 
avoid being trapped in Spain. She 
wired her resignation and stayed at 
her own expense. 

The climax of her adventures— 
crossing the Franco-Spanish frontier 
with a false passport in the spring of 
1944 — was a gruelling test of nerve 
and strength, which brought as reward 
the material of a book no less in- 
formative than delightful. It contains 
things hitherto not seen, or at least not 
recorded, and garnered now by ven- 
turesome, original methods. On the 
whole this account of the mighty and 
the low both in France and in Spain 
is likely to win from readers unblind- 
ed by prejudice the tribute of instant 
acceptance. 

JOSEPH MC SORLEY. 
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A Masque of Reason. By Robert Frost. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 
The poet’s effort to “justify the ways 

of God to men” obviously did not be- 
gin with Dante or end with Milton. 
And since evil and good, God and hu- 
manity keep up much the same old 
interplay down the centuries—always 
more or less through an “enigmatic 
vision!”—it is a healthy symptom to 
find our contemporary poets still faith- 
ful and hopeful enough to keep up 
their eternal quest of the why and the 
wherefore. 

But the poet must not forget that 
here is the acid test of his art and his 
vision. For to interpret God in the 
words of His mouth one needs enor- 
mous sublimity or enormous simplicity 
or both. Claudel and Péguy contrive 
to blend the two qualities rather amaz- 
ingly, and it is perhaps because I have 
recently been dipping into Coronal 
and Men and Saints that the Masque of 
Reason strikes me as so disappointing. 
It is curious that Mr. Frost, who writes 
with such convincing sincerity of New 
England men and women, should be- 
come unreal and almost trivial when 
he tries to interpret Job and Job’s 
wife and God and Satan. For there 
we have the dramatis personae of this 
little masque of less than twenty-five 
pages, while the matter they discuss 
with somewhat forced irony is the old 
problem of why Job was permitted to 
suffer. Nothing gets very far, how- 
ever, since instead of suggesting that 
God’s reasons might be a little too pro- 
found for man to understand, the text 
seems to imply that man’s questions 
were a little too profound for God to 
answer. And where Péguy’s God talks 
like a very wise old peasant, Frost’s 
Deity speaks like a rather disconcert- 
ed old professor. 

It does not make very exciting or 
inspiring reading. Because I want to 
keep my admiration for Robert Frost’s 
great gifts, I shall get out his collected 
poems and browse through those tales 
of man or beast where his sympathy 
and his humor and even a certain shy 
mysticism build up the stuff which 
poetry and life are made of. 

KATHERINE BREGY. 
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FICTION: Claire. 
(New York: 
$2.50). 
this novel hint accurately as to its con- 


By Erin Samson 
Harper & Brothers. 
Both the subtitle and jacket of 


tents. It is indeed “A Portrait in Mo- 
tion” as well as “the portrait of a 
charming woman” during her best 
years. On April 24, 1897, Claire Mont- 
chal, half French and half American, 
is fifteen, just out of a French convent, 
beautiful, vivacious, talented, with an 
unquenchable desire to express herself 
in dancing, her conventional French 
family notwithstanding. When her 
American mother dies shortly there- 
after, worldly Uncle Val takes her to 
Paris and she begins her career—most 
promisingly. There are admirers in- 
numerable and one of them, Raymond 
d’Ancillac, a semi-invalid with a feu- 
dal estate, wins out. Uncomplaining- 
ly, Claire exchanges fame and stage 
for the role of chateau mistress, wife 
and mother, but never really subdues 
her love for the dance. There is little 
action in the book but much analysis 
of character and situation, with some 
very incisive effects. Claire tries “not 
to pull the (small) incident out of pro- 
portion,” but the reader will feel that 
at times the author does this very 
thing, producing a tedium of detail. 
However, there is a spirit of mature- 
ness and poise about the story which 
is restful. 

The Townsman. By John Sedges 
(New York: The John Day Co. $2.75). 
Selected by the Literary Guild for their 
June book, this American novel is a 
good pioneer story, excellently told, of 
an English immigrant family who just 
after the Civil War reluctantly follow 
their worthless father to a naked 
prairie town in Kansas which is noth- 
ing more than a stopping place for 
travelers going westward. Jonathan 
Goodliffe, the worthwhile son who ap- 
parently got his stamina and ambition 
from his adored school-teacher moth- 
er, refuses to follow his father any 
further than Kansas. “There’s two 
kinds of folk in the world,” he says, 
“just like there’s two kinds of life in 
a seed. Something sends one kind up 
to hunt its food in the light and air, 
and sends the other kind down to 
earth to make the roots. Well, the 
root is me.” So it was that Goodliffe’s 
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roots took hold in Median where his 
efforts primarily, build a town. This 
is a robust story about simple people 
and simple needs. Trials and disap- 
pointments are no strangers to Jona- 
than Goodliffe, but he always comes 
up undaunted. According to the au- 
thor, who uses a pseudonym, this is a 
true story of a real town and a real 
family, accounting no doubt for its au- 
thenticity and forcefulness. 

This Bread. By Rosemary Buchanan 
(Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company. $2.50). This is a pleasant 
little story of the conversion of An- 
thony Drew, curate to the Rector of 
St. Giles Episcopal Church, and his 
fiancée, Valerie Maddox. The appeal 
the Church makes to these two young 
people is largely aesthetic. Though 
the incidents are slight, they are au- 
thentic, especially the description of 
the curate’s first appearance at St. 
Giles, some of his conflicts with the 
Rector, the Bishop’s surprise visit, the 
singing of Tenebrae, a priest’s bring- 
ing the last rites of the Church to a 
dying workingman and then breaking 
the news of his death to his old mother 
and to his sons. The story suffers the 
defects of a novel with a purpose. In 
order to explain certain dogmas and 
practices of the Church, Miss Buchanan 
makes the curate, who is supposed to 
come from an artistocratic family, in- 
credibly rude. There is too much 
about the lovely smell of incense, what 
priests are up to in those funny little 
boxes, and in general the diabolical 
cunning of the priests and the naiveté 
of Protestants. One of the chief merits 
of the novel lies in its perceptive treat- 
ment of the music of the Church. 

The Leper King. By Zofia Kossak 
(New York: Roy Publishers. $2.50). 
The ill-starred Latin Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem, founded during the first Cru- 
sade of 1099, was overthrown in 1187 
by the Saracens, and finally destroyed 
a century later. International by com- 
mon agreement, but under the political 
control of the French and the eco- 
nomic control of the Italians, it was 
ruled by a succession of sovereigns 
among whom the gifted young Bald- 
win IV, who died unmarried at the age 
of twenty-five, stands out a tragic fig- 
ure. After having inflicted a crushing 
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defeat on the powerful Saladin, he was 
so incapacitated by leprosy that he had 
to hand the crown over to his nephew, 
Baldwin V. Poland’s best known con- 
temporary historical novelist, who at- 
tracted favorable notice in this coun- 
try by her Blessed Are the Meek has 
made the story of Baldwin IV. into a 
novel reproducing the romantic atmos- 
phere of the times fairly well, and not 
departing too notably from the actual 
records. The author, by the way, es- 
caped from a German concentration 
camp in which she was imprisoned; 
but her recent history seems to remain 
still unknown. 

The Pool. By Dana Burnet (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.00). Dana 
Burnet has told a story of young love 
against a background of war that is 
thoughtful and moving, even if it lacks 
the highest note of faith. Slight, idyl- 
lic, the charm of the little story lies in 
nuance and overtone. The motif is of 
the simplest, a young American lieu- 
tenant and a WAF girl; an hour of 
happiness—then war and death. But 
the remembered Maine pool of his 
childhood and the pool she loves in 
an English copse become a microcosm 
in which greater worlds are reflected. 
The characterization of the young lov- 
ers is flavorful and sure, and the Brit- 
ish background is painted in living 
colors. A slight and somber tale, but 
very well told. 


RELIGION: Paul of Tarsus. By Joseph 
Holzner (St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Book Co. $5.00). This very timely 
study well deserves to be described as 
the most satisfactory account of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles now accessible 
in English. Possessing particular ap- 
peal because of a current renewal of 
interest in early Jewish-Christian re- 
lations, it presents the findings of 
modern scholarship in very readable 
form and it may be considered the 
best available introduction to familiar 
knowledge of Paul’s life and a good 
understanding of his writings. 

Little Sister, The Story of Blessed 
Imelda. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt 
(St. Meinrad, Ind.: The Grail. $1.25). 
It is well to have written this brief 
sketch of Blessed Imelda, the daughter 
of Egano Lambertini, Captain General 
of Bologna, and his wife Donna Cas- 
tora. Imelda entered the convent of 


St. Mary Magdalen, outside the city of 
Val-di-Pietra, when nine years of age. 
She was most anxious to receive Holy 
Communion, but the Sisters told her 
she must wait until her fourteenth 
birthday. As a matter of fact she 
waited only two years. While praying 
one day before the convent altar, the 
Sacred Host passed through the iron 
grating, floated down the nun’s chapel, 
until It rested above the child’s head. 
The chaplain, enlightened by the mir- 
acle, placed the Host on the paten, 
and gave the young novice her first 
Communion. Within an hour she 
died. And thus Blessed Imelda be- 
came the patroness of first communi- 
cants. 

A Retreat for Religious. By Rev. An- 
drew Green, O.S.B. (St. Louis, Mo.: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.00). The annual 
retreat for religious men and women 
is God’s gift to the soul to stimulate 
one’s zeal, and to encourage one’s 
striving after perfection. With the 
Sacred Scriptures as guide, and the 
Benedictine spirit as inspiration, Fa- 
ther Green here supplies the retreat- 
ant with a number of practical, sug- 
gestive conferences on mortal and 
venial sin, detachment, mortification, 
prayer and the imitation of Christ. 
We recommend his book highly as a 
book of meditation and spiritual read- 
ing. 


BrioGRAPHY: No Shadow of Turning. 
By Katherine Burton (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50). Good 


:story-teller that she is, Mrs. Burton 


has constructed another well-told fic- 
tionized biography. By contrast with 
an earlier life of Father Stone, it de- 
serves to be classified as far more 


readable and entertaining, although,- 


the author, claiming a privilege not 
uncommon in this field of writing, 
omits practically everything in the 
way of reference and follows the grow- 
ing, but nevertheless highly annoying, 
custom of giving not even a list of 
chapters at the beginning of her book. 
Concerned mainly with attracting 
wider attention to the distinguished 
subject of her biography—the grand- 
son of Chancellor Kent who wrote the 
famous Commentaries on Blackstone— 
she touches but lightly on a number 
of serious questions connected with 
her story, although Stone’s conversion 
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to the Catholic faith occurred after he 
had attained distinction as the bril- 
liant young President of Kenyon Col- 
lege, and although he was a widower 
with three young children when he 
was ordained a priest. His brief pe- 
riod of training and activity with the 
Paulists was followed by a long life in 
widely scattered apostolic fields as a 
Passionist. The influence for good he 
exercised was wide and lasting; and 
Mrs. Burton’s book will help to ex- 
tend it in both respects. 

New Chum. By John Masefield (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50). In 
this biographical account the author 
recalls in vivid and sometimes poetical 
detail one brief but busy period in his 
life when he was but a thirteen-year- 
old orphan lad. Having signed up for 
the British Merchant Marine, Master 
Masefield went aboard H. M. S. Con- 
way, tied up at Liverpool, in Septem- 
ber, 1891, to begin his two-year course 
of training. First year men were 
called “new chums” and no Naval 
Academy plebe ever experienced half 
as much in the way of hazing and 
difficulties. One hundred and five 
printed pages describe the boy’s first 
day aboard and there is no lagging. 
Having learned by nightfall, among 
many, many things, how to unlash and 
lash his hammock in spite of sheets 
four times too big, and how to wash 
hurriedly—“not to mind the suburbs; 
just wash the central square”—he fig- 
ured he was “smartened up a frac- 
tion.” It was all bewildering but in- 
teresting, an odd world, he called it. 
So it is to the reader. As for the crew, 
there were the tough old salts and the 
kind ones, the ambitious and the lazy, 
but a lad with an inquiring mind and 
an inordinate love of sea and ships 
was bound to find friends among 
them, and he did. Lovers of sea tales, 
laymen or professionals, will wish the 
account did not end with the first 
half term, with Masefield wondering 
what the second would be like. 

John Dooley, Confederate Soldier; 
His War Journal. Edited by Joseph T. 
Durkin, S.J. (Washington: George- 
town University Press. $3.00). Two 
years ago the Professor of American 
History in Georgetown University 
edited the diary of Adam Marshall, the 
first Catholic Chaplain in the United 
States Navy. He now edits the journal 
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of a young Virginian who entered 
Georgetown in 1856 and then, at the 
age of twenty, enlisted in the Confed- 
erate Army in 1862, joining the old 
First Virginia Regiment, one of the 
most famous units in the military his- 
tory of this country. The diary con- 
tains the inside story of the regiment 
up to the time the writer was wounded 
and taken prisoner at Gettysburg. 
Written from the viewpoint of the man 
in the ranks, and reflecting John Doo- 
ley’s intensely Southern and fervently 
Catholic mind, the book occupies a 
unique place in the literature of the 
Civil War. 

Palestrina, Savior of Church Music, 
1524-1594. By Charles Angoff (New 
York: Bernard Ackerman, Inc. $1.50). 
This is a brief, beautifully written bi- 
ography of Giovanni Pierluigi, popu- 
larly known as Palestrina, from his 
birthplace, a small village a few miles 
from Rome. The author rightly styles 
him “the most genuine church com- 
poser who ever lived.” He was in 
turn choir master of St. John Lateran, 
St. Mary Major, and St. Peter’s under 
eight Popes—from Julius III. to Clem- 
ent VIII. He frequently conducted the 
private concerts of Prince Buoncam- 
pagni, Cardinal d’Este, and Cardinal 
Aldobrandini. Palestrina wrote a0 
purely instrumental music, he wrote 
no music for a solo voice. But he 
gave the world hundreds of motets, 
madrigals, litanies, magnificats, hymns 
and masses, which may be studied to- 
day in the complete edition of Breit- 
kopf and Hartel. Mr. Angoff reminds 
us that Pope Pius IV. said of Pales- 
trina’s Missa Papae Marcelli, “These 
must be the harmonies of the new 
song which the Apostle John heard in 
the triumphant Jerusalem,” that Fa- 
ther Baini, of the Pontifical chapel in 
Rome, wrote: “It is always well-bal- 
anced, always noble, always vivacious, 
always logical, always full of senti- 
ment, always growing more powerful 
and lofty.” Mendelssohn says of Pal- 
estrina’s Lamentations in G Major, 
“Each tone and chord slowly blends 
into the succeeding one, making the 
effect truly heavenly.” 


MISCELLANEOUS: Sea Language Comes 
Ashore. By Joanna C. Colcord (New 
York: Cornell Maritime Press). The 
author of this book was born at sea, 
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and spent her childhood on a sailing 
ship. She is therefore well equipped 
to compile the sea terms which have 
been adopted by landlubbers, attracted 
by their aptness, expressiveness, and 
humor. She traces the origins of hun- 
dreds of words, gives their various 
shades of meaning afloat and ashore, 
and corrects many a landman’s error 
in their use. The teacher of English 
with a love of words will find in these 
pages a new field to explore, and every- 
one will be surprised to learn how 
much of a sea flavor his every day 
speech possesses. 

The Popes’ New Order. By Philip 
Hughes (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). Dr. Hughes, to whose 
scholarly gifts Catholic readers owe so 
much, has increased our indebtedness 
by his systematic summary of a series 
of great encyclicals. The headings 
convey a general idea of the book’s 
material and arrangement: The Fun- 
damental Causes of World Unrest and 
the Only Real Solution; Some Errone- 
ous Solutions; The State and Its Pow- 
ers; The Catholic Attitude to the Mod- 
ern State; Family Life the Basis of 
National Well-Being; Ideals in Educa- 
tion; The Capitalist System and the 
Worker; The International Problem. 
With its carefully made index of over 
20 pages, the volume will be a valuable 
aid to the study of the actual papal 
texts—documents of more than ordi- 
nary importance in these puzzled days. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Commu- 
nity Mass according to the Carmelite 
Rite, arranged by Joachim Smet, 
O.Carm. (Chicago: The Carmelite 
Press). Let’s Try Mental Prayer, by 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. (St. Louis: 
The Queen’s Work. 10 cents). The 
Apostle of the Second Spring, by Kenan 
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Carey, O.P.; The Catholic War Vet- 
erans and the Present World Crisis, by 
a Sister of Mercy (New York: The 
Paulist Press. 5 cents each). Paul to 
the Modern. A reprint from Chapter 
Three of That You May Live, by L. F. 
Cervantes, S.J. (St. Paul: Catechetical 
Guild. 10 cents). Inauguration of the 
New Chapel (Chicago: St. Therese 
Chinese Catholic Mission). The Mis- 
sionary Union of the Clergy Bulletin, 
June, 1945 (New York: The Mission- 
ary Union of the Clergy). 

British Book News: Fifty Wartime 
Books from Britain, by Beatrice 
Warde; Arthur Symons: 1865-1945, by 
Philip Henderson (London: National 
Book League. 3d.). Lithuania’s Fight 
for Freedom, by E. J. Harrison (New 
York: The Lithuanian American In- 
formation Center. 50 cents). Ameri- 
can Co-operatives Yesterday—Today— 
Tomorrow, by John Daniels (New 
York: The New Leader Publishing 
Association. 25 cents). Only by Un- 
derstanding, by William G. Carr, Head- 
line Series (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association. 25 cents). There Can Be 
Jobs For All!, by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
Public Affairs Pamphlets (New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 10 
cents). It’s Up to the Senate, by Liv- 
ingston Hartley (New York: American 
Association for the United Nations, 
Inc. 10 cents). 

International Conciliation, June, 1945: 
Last Address of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Prepared for Deliv- 
ery on April 13, 1945; Address by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman to the Congress 
of the United States, April 16, 1945; 
Text of the Constitution of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations; The Treaty-Making 


Power, an Editorial in The New York 
Times, May 3, 1945. 

















There is none of the prevalent con- 
fusion of issues nor of the curious 
mental processes that discover strange 
connotations in words like “isolation- 
ism,” “democracy,” etc., in FRANK 
CuLLEN Bropuy’s illuminating “Impe- 
rial Man,” and we wish that we had 
the circulation of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post or of the New York News for 
its dissemination. It is a chapter from 
a book which Mr. Brophy is planning, 
the appearance of which we shall 
await with eagerness. Mr. Brophy’s 
interests are wide and varied, cattle 
ranching, banking, fruit growing, writ- 
ing, principally on economic subjects, 
and evidently much thinking and read- 
ing. He lives in Elgin, Ariz., a state 
which has benefited greatly from the 
benefactions of his family. We print- 
ed his first contribution, “The Crusade 
Without the Cross,” in April, 1942. 


We are thankful that the things of 
which Rev. Peter VAN GESTEL, S.J., 
writes in “Priests in Dachau” belong 
to the past, and we should not like to 
dwell upon them were it not that the 
scars they have left need healing, and 
that when the Lord’s anointed are 
touched all Catholics are “to horse.” 
Father Van Gestel underwent Dachau’s 
tortures for three years, but he was as 
indomitable at the end as he was at 
the beginning, a free spirit which Nazi 
torture could not destroy. 


Another priestly victim of the Japa- 
nese, Rev. JosepH H. Boyp, O.M.I., re- 
minds us that “Ahead Lies Asia” with 
its claims on our support. Father 
Boyd went as a missionary to Minda- 
nao in 1939, and two years later was 
put in charge by the Philippines’ Hier- 
archy of “Commonweal Publications, 
Inc.,” Manila, publishers of the na- 
tional Catholic weekly, The Philip- 
pines Commonweal, of which an Eng- 
lish-Spanish and a dialect edition are 
printed. He was taken prisoner by 
the Japs in 1942, interned in Manila 
and later at Los Banos, where he was 
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elected head of religious groups. Re- 
leased by the Americans last February, 
Father Boyd returned to the U. S. A. 
for recuperation and to raise funds 
for the devastated missions of which 
he writes. May he go back to them 
with a full purse in the fall. 


A third clerical contributor, Rev. 
RayMonpD J. JupGce, M.A., brings us 
back very gracefully to more peaceful 
days as he writes of “The Forgotten 
Priest of the Oxford Movement.” A 
West Virginian, he was ordained in 
1933 and is at present pastor of the 
Church of St. Joan of Arc in Wheeling. 
Father Judge is Sulpician trained and 
holds his degrees from St. Mary’s, 
Baltimore. He writes for Boys’ Life, 
Our Sunday Visitor, etc., but this is his 
introduction to our readers. 


After Dr. MALCOLM Moos’s article on 
Don Luigi Sturzo, “Forgotten Exile,” 
in our July number, there is little more 
that we can say of the writer of “The 
San Francisco Conference,” except 
that he wil! not now, we hope, be for 
long an exile, and that he has another 
book, Italy and the Coming World, just 
out, while still another, Spiritual Prob- 
lems of Our Times, is scheduled for 
October publication. 


We always approach the reading of 
an article by Rev. Louis H. Doyte, 
S.J., with keenest expectations of a 
literary treat, and rarely have we fin- 
ished one with more satisfied smack- 
ing of the lips than when we read “Im- 
perfect Sympathies.” It came to us 
from St. Louis University whose halls 
of learning Father Doyle has graced 
these many years. 


CAPTAIN FRANCIS McCuLLaGH, M.B.E., 
writes of “England, Ireland and India” 
from first hand knowledge of these 
countries and of the men who rule 
them. He is not one of those who for- 
get the lessons of history, and we hope 
that some day he will write his 
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memoirs. He is of the passing order 
of journalists who have a sense of the 
past together with a background of 
culture. 


Last December we published Dr. 
EvuGENE GUERSTER-STEINHAUSEN’S first 
contribution, “The Impossible Alterna- 
tive: Germany of Tomorrow,” which 
was marked by the same historical in- 
sight that distinguishes his present 
“Deathbed or Sickbed of European 
Democracy?” Dr. Guerster, a Euro- 
pean scholar of repute is at present 
teaching Modern History at Mary- 
grove College, Detroit; he came to 
this country from Basle, Switzerland, 
where he was columnist and corre- 
spondent for the well known Swiss 
newspaper, Basler National Zeitung. 


Our August poetry drew forth much 
enthusiastic comment from discerning 
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critics. We have fewer poets this 
month, but also very choice ones, 
WINIFRED Scott-Boopy (Mrs. GEoraE 
J. LEMMeER) follows her July “Chal- 
lenge to Democracy,” by an equally 
relevant plea to posterity, “Anno Do- 
mini—?”, and it was written before 
the Atom bomb! 


ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH tells us that 
his delicate “Deer at Dusk” is the 
actual recording of what he saw one 
evening in his Vermont hills—‘a bit 
of timeless beauty created in a passing 
moment.” : 


Tuomas V. CaLkins (“Oriflamme”) 
is very busy in Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
in the important work of Vocational 
Advisor with the U. S. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in their rehabilitation pro- 
—_ but it will. all be grist to his 
mill. 
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